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The Coming Season at Montreat 


By REV. J. GRAY McALLISTER, D. D., Program Manager 


IRST of all, let me express my sincere gratitude 

iy to Mr. R. E. Magill (now making his home at 

Montreat, N. C.), who at’ my*tequest took over 

so large a part of my work in the preparation of the 
Montreat program for 1935. 

There will be seven conferences at Montreat this 
summer. First, the CONFERENCE ON CHRISTIAN EpDvu- 
CATION AND THE 'TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE SouTH (July 4-7), Dr. Henry H. Sweets, Secre- 
tary, Louisville, Ky., in charge. The Bible Hour will 
be led by distinguished educators of our Church, and 
conferences of far-reaching importance will be held 
each day. 

THE LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL (July 10-24) 
will be directed by Dr. Edward D. Grant, Secretary, 
Richmond, Va. For'further information see Religious 
Education and Publication section of this issue. 

THE WoMAN’s AUXILIARY TRAINING SCHOOL (July 
24-31) will be under the direction of Miss Janie W. 
McGaughey, Secretary, Atlanta, Ga. For further in- 
formation, see section on Woman’s Work in this issue. 

GENERAL MISSIONS CONFERENCE (August 1-11). 
Dr. S. L. Joekel, Professor of English Bible in Austin 
Theological Seminary, Texas, will be the Bible teacher 
throughout. In the Home Missions Section (August 
1-4), addresses will be delivered by Dr. C. T. Cald- 
well, Waco, Texas, on “Prayer and Its Place in Evan- 
gelism and Benevolence”; Dr. James L. Fowle, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., on “The Home Mission Opportunity 
in the New Tennessee Valley”; and Dr. E. M. Cono- 
ver, New York City, on “The Romance of the Church 
Building.” Dr. Robert H. McCaslin, Memphis, Tenn., 
will be the Sunday preacher. For the Foreign Missions 
Section (August 5-11) missionaries will be present 
from all our fields. In addition to addresses by these 
missionaries, there will be open conferences and dis- 
cussion on the countries represented, special attention 
being given this year to Latin America. 

Wednesday, August 14, will be the GENERAL As- 
SEMBLY’S TRAINING ScHOOL Day, with President 
Edward B. Paisley in charge of an interesting program. 

THE CONFERENCE ON CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF (August 15-18), will be directed 
by Dr. Henry H. Sweets. The Bible Hour will be led 
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by Dr. D. W. Richardson, Professor of Missions in 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va., and 
messages will be brought by other outstanding men on 
such subjects as “The Church and Its Students,” 
“The Good Life and the Social Groups,” ‘Vocational 
Guidance,” “Ministerial Relief,’ and ‘The Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund.” 

Monday, August 19, will be Country CHURCH 
Day, directed by Dr. Henry W. McLaughlin, Rich- 
mond, Va., and’ featuring informing addresses. 

THE MEN’s CONFERENCE (August 20-22), will be 
directed by Dr. J. E. Purcell, Richmond, Va. There 
will be a demonstration of men’s work, periods daily 
for church officers and pastors, to be conducted by 
Dr. E. B. Paisley, Richmond, Va., and special ad- 
dresses by Dr. John M. Vander Meulen, Louisville, Ky. 

THE BIBLE CONFERENCE (August 22-September 1). 
Some of the ablest expositors of the day have been 
secured, among them Dr. John M. Vander Meulen, 
Professor of Doctrinal Theology, Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary; Dr. Thomas W. Currie, President of 
Austin Theological Seminary; Dr. Charles R. Erd- 
man, Professor of Practical Theology, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Dr. George A. Buttrick, pastor 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, ranked as one of the greatest preachers of the 
metropolis. 

THE MINISTER’s ForuM (August 23-27), will have 
as its leading speaker Dr. Thomas W. Currie, of Texas, 
and three other leading ministers of our church will 
open the discussion periods. 

THE MontTREAT SUMMER SCHOOL OF SACRED 
Music (August 19-29), will be under the direction of 
Dr. Charles G. Vardell, head of the Department of 
‘Music in Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C., and 
a composer and director of wide reputation. There 
will be no charge for this specialized training. The 
Festival of Sacred Music comes on Thursday night, 
August 29. 

Unusually low rates will be offered by the railroads 
and by the hotels and boarding houses at Montreat. 

Write to President R. C. Anderson, Montreat, N. C., 
for copies of the Outline Program and any other in- 
formation that may be desired. 

Richmond, Va. 

















The Venerable Bede Translating St. John’s Gospel. One of the Murals 
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of the American Bible Society Exhibition, Century of Progress. 


A Call to Venerate the Venerable Bede 


The American Bible Society appropriately suggests a wide reading and re-reading of the Fourth Gospel at 
the time of the significant Scripture anniversary soon to occur and herewith described. 


Many school boys have wondered how the Venerable 
Bede got his name. His death at sixty-three demon- 
strates that to be venerated a man does not need to 
grow a flowing white beard and seam his countenance 
with the furrows of eighty winters. 

Bede was the most learned man of his age in Britain, 
and perhaps anywhere. But that is less than half. He 
was both honest and modest. He did not square off and 
tell the universe how to run itself, as is the temptation 
of small souls endowed with superior knowledge. He 
lived long, long before the dawn of the age of modern 
science, but he had the true scientist’s reverence for 
facts. He knew that all his ideas were not his own, 
and he faithfully gave credit to those from whom he 
derived them. And he constantly strove to keep within 
his facts. He has properly been called the father of 
English history for he had the historical sense highly 
developed, though living in an age of ignorance and 
crude magic. 

But best of all, he used his knowledge for the benefit 
of others, and especially for common folk. He spent 
his last days translating one of the Gospels into the 
vernacular of his period. This is the first time any 
portion of the Bible got written into English. Nor was 
any serious attempt made to go on with this work for 
more than six centuries. Wycliffe was born about six 
hundred years after Bede died, and Tyndale did not 
appear for more than a century and a half later still. 

This fact gives point to the call from the Bible socie- 
ties in English-speaking lands today to read and re- 
read the Gospel of John, which was the one chosen by 
Bede for this early achievement in translation. May 
25, 735, marks a double Bede anniversary; on that day 
he completed this translation, and on that day he died, 
1,200 years ago. This work was his last labor. In ex- 
cessive weakness of body he struggled through the last 
portion of the task. His clerk told him that they had 
come to the last sentence. On through that he went. 
The clerk said, ‘Now, it is finished.’ “Finished, in- 
deed!"’ said the good man, turned on his couch, mur- 
mured the Gloria, and died. 
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Bede’s Latin was good. He knew Greek. He prob- 
ably knew some Hebrew. He had access to a good 
library, good as libraries went in those days and on 
his far frontier of the world. This was centuries be- 
fore the art of printing was invented. Bede devoted 
his whole life to his learning and his writing—labors, 
as he said, undertaken for the benefit of his brethren. 
He wrote history, volumes of it. He prepared a gram- 
mar. He wrote a treatise on music. He put knowledge 
within the reach of those who could use the only lan- 
guage of scholarship then known. And at the last he 
set about getting the Bible into the vernacular of the 
humblest. 

It will be refreshing to every present-day reader, in 
the light of all this, to take in hand this familiar por- 
tion of the Bible on which Bede worked. None of those 
who sit down in response to the call to read anew the 
Gospel of John will follow the language which Bede him- 
self used, for the English of today has no speaking 
acquaintance with the English of Bede’s day. Further- 
more, the Bede text is no longer within reach; no copy 
is known to exist. The loss is somewhat sentimental, 
for only the rarest scholar of today would be able to 
read a verse of it. The student in high school and 
college has a hard enough time making head and tail 
of Chaucer, and Bede lived six hundred years before 
Chaucer. 

Bede never traveled. In all of his life he moved not 
more than a few miles from the place of his birth. The 
same is true of Immanuel Kant, one of the profoundest 
thinkers of all time. Men like him and Bede make it 
clear that provincialism is a disease of the mind, a 
blight of the soul, and not the accident of travel or 
the lack of it. This Bede anniversary may well be cele- 
brated by all in a reappraisal of the essential values of 
life. There are acres of diamonds in the dooryard of 
each of us. 

There will be some speculation as to why Bede chose 
the Gospel of John for his first essay in translation. To 
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a less discriminating spirit than his it may seem to be 
the least suitable of the four Gospels for presentation 
to a rough and ignorant populace, such as that by which 
he was surrounded. May it not be that it was precisely 
because life of the times was so drab that Bede chose 
John’s Gospel? The same Jesus appears here as in the 
other Gospels. He walks the same streets, trudges along 
the same dusty highways, ministers to the same hunger 
and misery. But in John’s Gospel this preéminent life 
rises above its surroundings as in none of the others. 
The transcendent significance of life is depicted. 

Is it not likely that Bede sensed this, and hastened 
first to put this interpretation of the life of Christ be- 
fore the starved and suppressed spirits about him? He 


wanted religion to mean to them the fullest possible 
emancipation. He would have them know that narrow 
confinement and drudging duties need not stifle the soul 
in men. He had experienced the truth in himself, this 
man who had never traveled, had never held high office, 
had never been lord or bishop of anything but of him- 
self and his own exalted purpose. 

With this insight each and all may well respond to 
the call to read anew John’s Gospel, for reading it 
means communion with the most exalted Spirit of the 
ages, and encourages just now acquaintance with a great 
soul, worthily venerated because he caught the spirit 
of Jesus, lived, wrought out his mission, and died in 
the power of that spirit. 





Movies in a Planned Recreational Program 
By LAURA OSMAN VRUWINK 


(NorE:—This series of articles is made available to denominational publications by the Payne Fund, through 


the International Council of Religious Education.) 


Someone has aptly said that getting people to think 
is one of the greatest problems in any effort for social 
progress. Those who have been interested in the social 
value of motion pictures, their assets and their liabili- 
ties, have found public inertia an almost impossible 
handicap in plans for stimulating constructive interest. 
There is, on the one hand, the loud-voiced few who cry 
for censorship; on the other hand, the many millions 
who feel that they have survived the era of the movies 
and are too little interested to analyze its influence for 
good or evil. 

Efforts at Improvement. The Catholic Church has 
been responsible, undoubtedly, for the sudden effort of 
the studios to release a different type of film. Educa- 
tional campaigns by others also vitally interested in 
social standards would have touched the industry event- 
ually no doubt, but the move of the Catholic Church 
was dramatic, positive, and effective. It caught public 
fancy, aroused a lethargic conscience, and frightened 
those to whom the immediate financial return on a pic- 
ture is of paramount importance. 

Changing the trend of movie production, however, 
cannot be effected permanently by a sudden flare-up; it 
requires constant and continued vigilance and effort. 
It is a futile waste of time to talk of better films until 
the public appreciates them. In other words, we need 
better audiences. Motion pictures aim at entertain- 
ment, amusement, excitement. Adults demand that they 
give them release from mundane affairs. Unfortunately 
they do not seem to realize that the average film offers 
little of real value, is usually untrue to life, and fre- 
quently is actually demoralizing for adults as well as 
for adolescents and children. 

It is our main objective to look to the future, of 
course, realizing how slowly any change can be accom- 
plished in the production or distribution of the releases 
of this vast motion picture industry. But social leaders 
with the codperation of parents, church members, and 
schools, can work together toward definite objectives 
which will in time make the present exhibiting situation 
impossible. It is fantastic to have all films deliberately 
released to catch all audiences; to double-bill a sophisti- 
cated film with a wholesome family picture in order 
to attract every person who may wish entertainment at 
that moment; to so regulate releases, price, and zoning 
that no non-theatrical exhibitor can possibly rent a 
charming film which would appeal to children, or even 
be able to arrange such a program through a local ex- 
hibitor. These rules of distribution are the crux of the 
national revolt against the industry, and this is- the 


situation which social workers must face and for which 
they must evolve a solution. The ideal would be the- 
aters for children, and theaters for adults—for the 
people and for the intelligentsia. We should be able 
to see what we want at the cinema—not a wholesale 
mass of mixed quality, cheap banality so jumbled with 
intelligent entertainment that audiences emerge physi- 
cally and emotionally exhausted. 

Five years ago there was perhaps some excuse for 
doubt and tolerance. Opinion on the influence of mo- 
tion pictures was largely in the realm of conjecture. 
But that time is past now, for reliable research such 
as that of the Payne Fund Study, performed by emi- 
nent scientists from recognized American Universities, 
augmented by concurring opinions of European schol- 
ars, has proved beyond question the actual effect of 
motion pictures on emotions, attitudes, points of view, 
conduct, and character. These findings are available to 
all interested and they are largely responsible for the 
more intelligent attitude generally recognized as slowly 
moulding public opinion, now evident in more discrimi- 
nating attendance at the theaters. 

A Community Policy Needed. Every community 
should interest itself in a definite policy which includes 
programs for small children, family nights to interest 
older children accompanied by their parents, and some 
form of distributing reliable film reviews which makes 
possible selective attendance on the part of discrimi- 
nating adults. 

Dr. Edgar Dale once said in an address to educators, 
“We must remember that we develop tastes only by 
tasting, and that we develop good taste by using good 
things. Every community has the responsibility of put- 
ting the best before its children.” We must begin with 
young children. My idea of doing this is to bring to- 
gether all groups interested in child recreation so that a 
program for children under ten should include drama 
on the stage, music by the best available orchestras, 
story hours through public libraries, outdoor activities 
planned by playground associations or Scout leaders, and 
selected motion picture programs. 

This is not impossible of accomplishment. Leaders 
are available in any town or city. The Junior Leagues 
in many centers give exquisite children’s plays which 
may be secured by schools or church groups after the 
first performances net the financial aid necessary for 
the charity for which they are originally produced. Con- 
certs are more difficult because of the expense connected 
with them, but most orchestras are willing to sacrifice 
financial return for social progress and are willing to 
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bave the music interpreted and the instruments illus- 
trated for the benefit of small patrons. This program 
also interests those persons whose influence is most im- 
portant in the cultural development of any community. 

Many large churches are now emphasizing music in 
their sccial program. They include in their plans the 
educational progress of the children who will so soon 
become their members. This is one way to bring the 
church closer to the young people whom they wish to 
reach. 

Story hours are a part of most library service. They 
need publicity and greater recognition. Playgrounds— 
child groups (Girl Reserves, Scouts, etc.), reach many 
children but should join in a community program. 
They have much to offer those who are not yet actively 
associated with them. Children’s cinemas need more 
definite planning in tasteful selection than now to reach 
the cultural and artistic importance possible to them. 
In Los Angeles a children cinema has been inaugurated. 
Its programs are arranged by women who strive to se- 
lect only the finest subjects for the youthful audiences. 
The pictures are chosen which will entertain first of 
all, but which have the very highest standards of art 
and interest. 

In New York City the junior members of the National 
Board of Review are offered fascinating programs at 


June, 1935 


one of which, for example, Dr. Raymond Ditmars, Cura- 
tor of Mammals and Reptiles at the New York Zoo- 
logical Parks, discussed the various animal he assem- 
bles for the Zoo and illustrated his talk with reels of 
his fascinating subjects. All communities have notables 
who may be secured to add human interest to subjects 
illustrated on the screen. 

We must always remember that these programs need 
not be frequent—once a month is enough. The attempt 
to have weekly junior matinees is one reason for the 
low standard of the average matinee. There are in- 
sufficient pictures suitable for children of this age. Some 
day the producers and distributors may realize what a 
gold mine balanced unit juvenile programs could be— 
released monthly into socially-minded communities. 

Teaching Appreciation. For older children the prob- 
lem is somewhat different, particularly unless they 
have learned something about what constitutes good 
taste. They need guidance, and that is one of the ob- 
jects sponsored by the National Council of Teachers of 
English, an outcome of the research done by the Motion 
Picture Research Council through the Payne Fund. 
Wherever classes in photoplay appreciation in high 
schools have been given, they have met with gratifying 
response from teachers, parents, and pupils alike. Their 
aim is to educate children to choose their movies wisely 


(Continued on page 353) 
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THE CERTAINTIES OF THE GOSPEL 
By WILLIAM CHILDs Rosinson, A. M., TH. D. 
D. D. Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
1935. pp. 150 

There is great need of certitude in the Christian life 
of today, to drive away doubt and fear, to give courage 
for life’s ministry and service, to enable the man of 
God to speak with authority, and to send forth the 
Christian into life’s battle with the full assurance of 
victory: “This I know for God is for me.” It requires 
but little study to ascertain that one whole book in our 
Bible was written for none other purpose than to point 
out the way of assurance and thus stablish the heart. 
Let the reader take pencil in hand and mark the word 
“know” every time it occurs in I John. Dr. Robinson 
has done well to choose at such a time as this for the 
subject of his book The Certainties of the Gospel. The 
volume has six chapters, the subjects of which are: 
“The certainty that God is the Author of the Gospel; 
the certainty of Jesus Christ, the substance of the gos- 
pel; the certainty of the A-B-C’s of the gospel; the cer- 
tainty of grace, the fundamental characteristic of the 
gospel; the certainty of justification by faith, the gospel 
way of salvation; and the certainty of God’s love and 
eare, the comfort of the gospel.” “The soul that is 
anchored to these certainties, these great fixed facts, is 
well prepared to weather the storms of life.” 

Dr. Robinson’s book, though first delivered as ad- 
dresses to an audience of young people, appears to have 
been rewritten and enlarged, and now appeals to a 
mixed body of readers. There are parts of the book, 
much of chapters 1 and 2, that are hardly understand- 
able by the ordinary Christian reader and are more 
suitable for the ministry, and the ministry well-informed 
in the technique of present-day theology. Chapters 3, 
4, and 6, especially the first two of these, are simple in 
expression, instructive, and make a strong appeal to the 
average Christian. The reviewer could wish, in view 
of present-day conditions, that the entire volume had 
this same simple form and ringing appeal. 

The author has a way of expressing great truths very 
clearly, forcefully and briefly: “He does not attain 
grace by freedom; he only attains freedom by the lib- 


erating grace of God.” ‘The more fully this sovereignty 
is realized, the more certain becomes the sinner’s assur- 
ance of salvation.” “Faith is known by its fruitage. 


Faith’s great act is an act of self-commitment to Christ.” 
“The true attitude of faith is a looking away from self. 
Faith is a self-alienating principle by which the be- 
liever moves out of self to find strength in another.” 
“The strength of faith is neither in the idea of faith 
nor the amount of faith; it is in the object of faith.” 

This is Dr. Robinson’s second book, and evidences ex- 
tensive reading. It is not so much a volume of ad- 
dresses, as it is a contribution to theology, in a large 
measure “theology for the masses.” As such, it is a 
worthy contribution from a member of the faculty of a 
Seminary which has given our Church much of its best 
literature. In all things, Dr. Robinson shows himself 
a thorough-going Calvinist—sS. M. Tenney, Curator, 
Montreat, N. C. 





IN A BENGAL JUNGLE 
By JoHN SyMineaTon, M. D. 
University of North Carolina Press. Price, $2.00 

This is a most interesting book for summer reading. 
It is a vigorous story of a doctor’s adventures in the 
jungle of the Duars, at the base of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, where he is serving as head of the medical service 
for one of the great tea plantations. It is simply but 
effectively told, and would be of interest to many younger 
readers. 

The first section deals with the tea gardens of the 
Duars. The second section is called “On Elephant Back,” 
and tells of many interesting adventures. The third 
section deals with “Spots, Stripes, and Others,” and 
tells of hairbreadth escapes with leopards, wildcats, and 
with “Stripes,” the tiger, fiercest of them all. 





IN THE STEPS OF THE MASTER 
By H. V. Morton 
Price, $3.00 
It carries 24 full-page photographic illustrations, 
including 3 double spreads, and endpaper maps. 
With almost a magical pen the author in this truly 
delightful book transports us back through modern 
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Palestine to the days of Christ, visiting those well- 
remembered scenes of lake and mountain and city made 
sacred by his presence, and following him, in vivid and 
tender retrospect, along the pathway from starlit Beth- 
lehem to Calvary and the dawn beyond. 

This in, indeed, an intensely interesting book for any 
reader who loves the Bible and is trying to follow “in 
the steps of the Master.” It is packed with incident, 
observation, and interpretative comment, is deeply spirit- 
ual yet thoroughly alive and modern in viewpoint. 

As the author views the ancient landmarks and locali- 
ties connected with the birth of Christianity, he dis- 


courses upon their significance and recalls the events of 
which they are memorials. Transporting the reader 
back to the days of Christ, the book becomes a delight- 
ful informal pilgrimage in his footsteps. 

Every church should add this book to its workers’ 
library, especially as during the coming months, in more 
than one department of the Sunday school, the life 
of Christ is to be studied. Sunday-school teachers will 
enjoy the book for leisurely summer reading, and then 
will find it of great value when they approach the teach- 
ing of the life of Christ. 


Order all books from Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 





The Missionary Review of the World—May. 1935 


Variety and interest characterize the May number of 
The Missionary Review of the World, the only general 
interdenominational periodical published in America. 
The first article is by Dr. S. M. Zwemer, well-known 
authority on matters related to Islam, who writes on 
“India, the Greatest Moslem Mission Field.” Dr. Zwemer 
shows the importance of occupying for Christ this field 
in which there are over seventy-seven million Moham- 
medans. He described some of the characteristics and 
difficulties of the field as well as the opportunities and 
the encouraging progress already made. Three articles 
relate to promotion of missionary interest in the home 
church. One by Dr. Victor G. Mills, of Montclair, de- 
scribes how a pastor can stimulate the interest of his 
people. Two articles written by missionaries show how 
interesting letters from the field awaken sympothy and 
enlist codoperation at home. In a description of a re- 
cent visit of missionary executives to Puerto Rico, the 
Rev. Charles S. Detweiler tells of some of the problems 
met in that important island and how these are being 
solved coéperatively by mission board workers. ‘Amer- 
ica’s Last Stronghold of Paganism” is the startling title 
of an article by the Rev. C. C. Brooks, of New Mexico, 
who describes work among the Navajo Indians of the 
Southwest, illustrating his article with striking facts 
and photographs. That religious persecution in Europe 
still exists is evident, not only from reports of the Nazi 
dealings with German Jews, but is shown in an article 


by Mr. Dowhaluk, who tells of the religious persecution 
of Protestant Christians by the Catholics of Poland. Dr. 
John §S. Conning, one of the best authorities in America 
on mission work for Jews, from personal experience, 
answers the question, “Will Jews Become Christians?” 

These are only a few of the many valuable articles 
in this number of The Review. The “Topics of the 
Times” include editorials on India, Japan, and the 
activities of evangelical students. Mrs. Estella S. Aitchi- 
son offers to workers in the home church many useful 
suggestions as to “Effective Ways” of promoting mis- 
sionary interest. Dr. Anne Seesholtz, in the Bulletin, 
reports on work conducted under the auspices of the 
Council ef Women for Home Missions. Eleven pages 
are also devoted to recent missionary news from all 
parts of the world, and “Our Missionary Bookshelf” re- 
views scme of the latest books. 

The June number of The Review will be devoted to 
the subject of Home Missions, with many articles on 
various phases of the subject by missionary executives, 
missicnaries, pastors, and other recognized authorities. 
These special numbers of The Review are of unusual 
value as they supplement the mission study books of 
the year and give fresh news and views of the work. 

Dr. Robert E. Speer is President, and Delavan L. 
Pierson is Editor of this well known periodical. It is 
published at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, and the price 
is 25 cents a copy or $2.50 a year. 





Survey Circulation 


Every friend of the Presbyterian Survey will be interested to know how much increase 
was made in circulation during the past campaign and the months following it. While the 
gain was not as much as we expected, we feel much encouraged because the daily mails 


show a continued increase. 


Local auxiliaries are working toward 100 per cent executive boards, and many of these 
subscriptions will reach us before the first of June when reports must be given to the pres- 


byterial officers. 


At present, our gain over last year is about 1,200 subscriptions. 
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The churches given below have joined the ranks of the Gold Star churches, having 
made a 100 per cent gain in Survey subscriptions over the number of last year: 


Church 


Second Church, Newport News, Va 


Secretary of Literature 


i ole ato Mrs. Thomas Eades 


East Burlington Church, Burlington, N. C.----- Miss Mamie Starling 


Ft. Payne Church, Ft. Payne, Ala._- 


so 86 A Mrs. C. H. Landstreet 


Vera O. HIM. 
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Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


HENRY H. SWEETS, MARGARET LANE, KATHARINE A. SEE, Editors 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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The Presbyterian Educational Association of the South will held its twenty-second annual 
meeting at Montreat, N. C., July 4-7. All who are interested in the fundamental work of Chris- 
tian Education are cordially invited to attend all the meetings of the Association. 





A Year's Work in Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief 


OR the year from April 1, 1934, to March 31, 
1935, aid was granted from the Fund of Educa- 

tion for the Ministry and Mission Service to 170 
candidates for the ministry, one candidate for medical 
service, and eleven young women preparing for special 
service to the Church—a total of 182 aided, to the 
amount of $11,728. A decrease as compared with last 
year of twenty-four aided, and $2,121.37 in amount. 

Loans from the Student Loan Fund were made to 
fifty-three women and fifty-five men—a total of 108— 
to the amount of $10,575. <A decrease of forty-six 
loans and of $4,535 lent. 

The Committee prepared literature and programs to 
deepen interest in our colleges and theological semi- 
naries—seeking increase of interest, prayers, and sup- 
port of the whole Church. These institutions are our 
responsibility. 

The student work has been stressed by letters, litera- 
ture, programs, conferences, and visits of secretaries. 
Lack of funds has greatly hindered this work. 

From the Fund of Ministerial Relief aid was sent 
to 527 homes of ministers and missionaries to the 
amount of $129,026—a decrease of ten homes and an 
increase of $10,108.38 in amount sent. Six times in 
the past four years the monthly checks had been re- 
duced. 

The “Joy Gift” for Ministerial Relief in December 
helped us to make all the monthly payments without 
further reduction. 

There came to this office 40 per cent of the 1934 





Birthday Offering, the sum of $21,004.22. This has 
gone to relieve most pressing emergencies in many 
homes, has helped prevent another cut in the monthly 
checks, and has enabled us to send to each needy 
home a special remittance greatly needed. We thank 
God on every remembrance of this loving and liberal 
gift from the women of the Church. 

The Committee started the year with a debt of 
$66,977.23. This debt, greatly increasing for eight 
months, cost $5,239.14 in interest. The total amount 
of debt was reduced to $32,440.49. Every effort will 
be made to pay the balance and relieve the Church 
of these heavy interest charges. 

Received from living donors $165,555.89 (increase 
$12,134.33) and from other sources $46,904.13 (de- 
crease $18,834.63). Total net decrease $6,700.30. 
Lack of legacies for current use accounts in a large 
part for this decrease. 

The Ministers’ Annuity Fund remains the great 
Unfinished Task of the Church. The Assembly asks 
that it be completed before the great number of con- 
templated financial campaigns are launched for social 
and philanthropic agencies. As soon as the financial 
situation clears a little more, this unfinished business 
will be completed. Amounts already pledged, $877,- 
433.08. Present amount of fund in unconditioned and 
conditioned gifts, $524,967. We hold pledges which 
we hope to collect to the amount of about $400,000. 

Henry H. Sweets, Secretary, 
410 Urban Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—May 1, 1934................. $8,461.53 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1935—May 1, 1935................. 5,597.50 
Ee ee ee ee a $2,864.03 
Decrease from other sources ......... cc ccc cece ccc cccee 649.65 
Total decrease from all sources ...................c000% $3,513.68 
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What Does a Christian College Offer? 


By FRANK HOWARD 


HAT does college offer the girl of today? And 

what have her parents, who pay the bills and 

watch their daughter’s development with deep 
interest, a right to expect from the four formative 
years in which it has her life to mould, for better or 
for worse? 

The president of one of the premier woman’s col- 
lege of the South answers this question clearly and 
decisively. His answer is of quite as much interest 
to parents and students of other colleges as to those 
of his own; for, though undenominational, this col- 
lege is distinctly Presbyterian in origin, direction, and 
support, and its head speaks with a certain degree of 
authority in his interpretation of what religious peo- 
ple have a right to demand of a college for women. 
I am quoting from a statement by President J. R. 
McCain: 


“We have four intimately related objectives: 

“(1) The first is very high intellectual attainment. 
As shown by tests, comparative scores, etc., we have 
made much progress in this direction.” (A study of 
these comparative scores shows how surprisingly far this 
intellectual attainment has gone.) 

“(2) |The second emphasis is simple religious faith. 
We are sceking an attitude that is not childish but child- 
like. The intellectual does not oppose the religious, but 
it does take careful thought to keep it from overshadow- 
ing it.’ (It may not be out of place for a father, who 
is himself a communicant of another denomination, to 
comment upon the way religion is taught in Presby- 
terian schools, as he has observed it over a period of 
years. The emphasis placed upon evangelization and 
simple religious faith, without the slightest hint of a 
desire to proselyte, makes this father glad his daughter 
is a student at a college which is animated by the spirit 
of Southern Presbyterianism. ) 

“(3) The third objective is physical well-being. We 
are anxious that neither intellectual nor religious pur- 
suits keep our students from developing healthy, hap- 
piness-making bodies.” (A glance at the perfectly 
equipped gymnasium, its aquamarine pool, second for 
beauty and size only to that of the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, shows that this is no idle boast. 
Today, when so many judge a woman’s college by the 
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nearness it attains to perfect equality with one for 
men, it is refreshing to read that.) 

(4) A fourth purpose is the development of charm- 
ing personalities. It is hard to define just what is meant 
here. It includes attractive appearance, poise, dignity, 
restraint where proper, frankness, simplicity, avoidance 
of extremes and loudness of manner, ... by the natural 
expression of good taste and of the best breeding. I 
have reason to believe that a gift of $500,000 recently 
received was due to the good impression made by the 
students. Leading citizens of Atlanta, merchants, rail- 
way conductors comment on the distinct quality of 
worthwhileness of our students.” 


Any father who sends his daughter to college knows 
that he deeply desires that she shall develop just this 
intangible quality, though he may hesitate to express 
his thought for fear that he may be considered old- 
fashioned or “mid-Victorian.” The thoughtful girl 
of today entertains unconsciously the same desire. And 
the fact that, time and again, the father of one intend- 
ing college student has learned that some woman whose 
charm and dignity had impressed him was a graduate 
of the college under discussion, had no small influence 
in his decision as to where he should send his daughter. 

It is distinctly heartening to one who has sat on the 
sidelines, as a keen observer of educational tendencies, 
to note this return to essentials for which it is fair 
to assume that colleges were originally founded. So- 
cial opportunities, athletic triumphs, interesting com- 
panionship—these and a hundred other desirable 
things may almost be taken for granted in any col- 
lege today. Yet these are the things that so commonly 
determine where a girl shall be sent; and they are all 
too likely to influence those who are responsible for 
setting the tone of the college. It is cause for genuine 
congratulation when the president of one of the few 
completely standardized women’s colleges in the whole 
South gets down to: fundamentals and states four such 
objectives as the essentials for which his institution 
stands. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Education for Personality 


HE Christian college claims, among other things, 
that it educates for personality; that is, that the 
boy or girl who, other things being equal, grad- 

uates from a Christian college, will have a more highly 
developed, magnetic and forceful personality than one 
whose individuality has been lost among the thousands 
of students at state colleges and universities. 

_But it is not enough to claim, we must be able to 
give reasons for this faith in our Christian colleges. 
We quote by permission, though an abridged form, an 
article from The Christian Education Magazine, “The 
Church-Trained Youth at College,’ by G. Morris 
Smith, President of Susquehanna University, which 
Sives the results of an interesting test given at this 
Lutheran college. 


“Doubtless the question has frequently been raised 
as to how the student in college with a known re- 
ligious background stands up in comparison with those 
with little or no discernible religious training. When 
it was suggested that I write briefly on this subject, it 
seemed clear to me that the case was all in favor of the 
church-trained youth. It occurred to me however that 
impulsive reactions are sometimes in error. I there- 
fore called on a trusted senior and an administrative 
officer who has had extraordinary opportunity of know- 
ing students to assist me in the study of our own stu- 
dent body. We wished to compare church-trained stu- 
dents with those showing a lack of religious back- 
ground. Our efforts was to compare them on four 
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points. Below follows a table which shows what we 
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“In the above chart, A stands for very good, B for 
average, C for poor or delinquent. It is manifest that 
the church-trained student excels his brother of neg- 
lected religious training on all four counts. Religious 
people produce a greater number of scholarly students 
and a larger number of colorful personalities than do 
those where religious training is absent. 

“One thing that disturbs us as we make this study 
is that perhaps not more than half of the students who 
enter college seem to have brought any religious con- 
victions with them from home. The religion of about 
half of the students who come to college seems rather 
superficial. Young people who rise late at home and 
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SURVEY June, 1935 
fritter away their Sunday mornings reading the Sunday 
newspapers are likely to continue that practice at col- 
lege. As the home goes, so goes the nation. The 
Church, the Sunday school and the Christian college 
cannot make up for deficiences in the home. The home 
will always remain the best laboratory for the develop- 
ment of character. Hence everyone who loves his coun- 
try and his children should make it his first obligation 
to strengthen and Christianize the home. 

“However it is true that the Christian college, like 
the church, can do a great deal to develop faith and 
character in students. I have great faith in the stabiliz- 
ing and transforming power of a Christian college. 
What can be more full of promise than a faculty of 
Christian men and women living for four years with a 
group of growing, changing students, ever seeking by 
the touch of a genuine spirit to lead them to a per- 
sonal faith in Christ and to a kind of community life 
where self is subordinated to the common good, and 
where there goes on continually a quest for the ‘more 
excellent way’? In realizing this noble conception 
of higher education, Christian church-trained students 
play quite as important a part in regenerating student 
ideals and campus practices as do the professors. The 
students, as the receptive field for the professors’ sow- 
ing of the truth, turn out eventually to be the teacher’s 
greatest force. They become missionaries on a thousand 
fields of the faith and life imparted to them by a 
Christian instructor. Undoubtedly the Christian col- 
lege and the Christian home should be closely joined 
as codperating agents, mutually preparing the youth of 
today for Christian citizenship.” 
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Praper. Topics 
THANKSGIVING—that God has ordained a place for the humblest and lowliest 
of us in the bringing in of His kingdom; and given us, in the lowly life 
of sacrifice lived by Jesus Christ, a pattern by which we may follow in 


ConFEssION—that in desiring and seeking great things for ourselves, we have 
forsaken the meek and lowly way of Jesus, thereby neglecting many small 
ministries of kindness which we might have rendered in his name. 

PrtITIONS—For a new heart and a new spirit within us, that seeking no longer 
anything for ourselves, we may have a service pure and golden to offer to 
our Lord—untainted and. unmixed with the least alloy of self. 

For the Young People’s conferences to be held in each synod—that leaders 
and youth alike may be brought into closer fellowship with the Lord of all 


For college students at home for the summer, that they may give of themselves 
and their time to the service of Christ in their own churches and communi- 


For our country, for the President and all in places of authority—that they 
may be guided by the Spirit of God and upheld by the prayers of all serv- 

















Che Fellowship of Praver 


O Christ of Nazareth! 
Who in a village home didst stay 
Among the tasks of every day; 
Be near me when my spirit frets 
At duties which the day begets, 
The little thing that irritates, 


O Christ of Nazareth! 
Who in the common things of earth, 
The children’s games, the children’s mirth, 
The fishing nets, the baking hour, 
The sparrow’s fall, the wayside flower, 


The stones upon the dusty road, 
The drudgery that ne’er abates Didst see and hear the Living God; 


From morning time to evening’s breath; Touch Thou mine eyes that they may see, 
Be near me, Christ of Nazareth! O blessed Christ of Galilee! 





O Christ of Calvary! 
Who, through thy torn body, showed 
To erring man the heart of God, 
A love unchanging, steeped in pain; 
Be near me when my heart is fain 
To burst its closely shuttered cell, 
And at Thy Cross its love to tell. 
For all that Thou hast done for me, 
I bless Thee, Christ of Galilee! 

George Blair. 








“As UNKNOWN AND YET WELL KNOWN’ 

We then, as workers together with him, beseech you also that ye receive not the 
grace of God in vain. Giving no offence in any thing, that the ministry be not 
blamed. But in all things approving ourselves as the ministers of God, in much 
patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses. . . . 

By pureness, by knowledge, by longsuffering, by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, 
by love unfeigned. 

By the word of truth, by the power of God, by the armour of righteousness on 
the right hand and on the left. . . 

As unknown, and yet well known; as dying, and behold we live; as chastened, 
and not killed; 

As sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich; as having 
nothing, and yet possessing all things. 





— J] Cor. 6:1, 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10. 


’ 





Let us now hear the praise of meek and lowly ones: of men and women who 
have grown into the likeness of their Master. 

Such as through forgetting all they might call their own have come into the 
heritage of Kings and Priests to whom the earth belongeth. 

Such as shed light upon whatever path they tread, reflecting from their brows 
the Holy Gleam which they are following. 

Such as were aforetime weary and heavy laden, but do now carry the Spirit 
of Rest among all who labor on the plains. 

Such as have walked by the road to Emmaus and now can see in every passer-by 
a pilgrim homeward bound. 

Such as grow old sweetly, looking on all creatures in pity, as though they be- 
held them from beneath the shadow of the Cross. 

Of these no memorial is manifest, their deeds are not recounted, nor is their 
service among men known. However they are forever Redeemers, though the world 
be blind to them and utterly forget them. 

They carry the Sacred Torch, heedless of its flames upon their hand. It is they 
who have handed down to us whatever we know of Faith or of Hope or of Charity. 

God gives grace unto the humble—they only may overcome. Into their hands 
are entrusted the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

—Aadapted from article in the British Weekly by J. M. BLAKE. 
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“IT Shall Arrive” 


By MILDRED WELCH 


A group of high school boys and girls sat at the edge 
of the woods with their friend. At their feet flowed a 
stream, glancing silver in the sun. Behind them, oaks, 
maples, and sumacs flamed copper, yellow and crimson. 
Mid-afternoon it was of an Indian summer day, and all 
the sky and air shimmered in its mellow light, far hills 
were veiled in haze, and valleys were filling with purple 
shadows. 

“Pilot,” a boy named Peter, spoke, “we’ve eaten every 
last scrap we brought, we’ve gathered the last chestnut 
we could find, we’ve skipped rocks across the river till 
we're tired, and the sun is starting down. What about 
that talk you promised us?” 


The young minister took a note book from his pocket. 
“We will just have time,” he said, with a glance at the 
brightening west. “I thought I might get you boys and 
girls to help me on a theme I have been thinking of 
for some time. I'll talk it over with you, and then, if 
I preach a sermon on it some day, you will know that 
you helped make it. It is to be about birds, and the 
text is the last sentence of Matthew 6:27: Are ye not 
much better than they? 


“You will remember that Jesus had been talking 
about the Father’s care for the birds, and then He asks, 
‘Are ye not much better than they?’ So that is the text, 
and the theme is the same one of which I have so 
often talked with you—that there is a plan of God for 
every life, that ‘nothing walks with aimless feet.’ Do 
you remember a story told by the Venerable Bede of the 


bringing of the Christian faith to Britain by the monk 
Paulinus? 


“Edwin the King was fighting for his kingdom against 
the West Saxons. He had talked with Paulinus about 
the new religion, but he had not yet been able to accept 
it. One night he called the Druid priests and his nobles 
to assemble in the great hall of the castle, and he asked 
each one to rise and say what he thought. Should they 
forsake the old gods of their fathers and accept this 
Christ of the new faith? After many of the others had 
spoken, a white-haired thane arose and said to the King: 
‘So seems the life of man, O King, as a sparrow flying 
through the hall where you are sitting at the table in 
winter with the fire blazing on the hearth, but the rain 
and the storm without. The sparrow flies in out of the 
darkness at one door and out into the darkness at the 
other. For a moment he is in the light and warmth; 
then he flies out into the cold and the dark and is seen 
no more. If these Christian strangers from the South 
can tell us anything about the darkness out of which 
we came before our birth and into which we shall return 
when we leave this world at death, let us hear them 
gladly. For no true voice has come to us as yet which 
we can trust’.” 


“Say,” broke in a boy. “I like that! It happened 
hundreds of years ago, I guess, but it is just what I’d 
like to know, too. Where did I come from and where 
am I going? Who made me and how and what for— 
that’s what I want to know.” 


“You've said it, Joe!” came in a chorus. “It’s what 
we are wanting to know, too.” The Pilot smiled down 
into their eager faces. 


“You are not asking much, are you? As it happens, 
Joe, your questions are almost identical with the four 
which the old Greek philosophers considered the four 
great questions for human destiny—and man has been 
asking them since the beginning. I have read some- 
where that of these four, Aristotle declared the question, 
‘What for?’ to be the most important of all. Think 
over, for a moment, what can be packed into that ques- 
tion and you'll agree that it covers almost everything. 
What for—this miracle of the universe around us? 








Nature with its wonders, its mysteries, its beauty, its 
tragedy, and its terror. The life of man, so brief, so 
broken, lit by such gleams of glory; clouded so often 
by defeat, sorrow, and death, yet so splendid in its 
courage, its struggle for never-to-be-defeated ends— 
‘nursing always the unconquerable hope.’ The stars in 
their courses, moving in silent harmony with some 
eternal law; such marvelous design, such intricate pat- 
tern, such perfection of form in insect and flower and 
snowflake—then Death to write ‘finis’ at the end? What 
jor?” 

“Yes, what for?’ asked an older boy. “We'd like to 
know. Tell us, Pilot. Every day when we take up the 
paper, we see that someone, sometimes it’s a boy or girl, 
has taken their own life. It looks as if they had asked, 
‘What is it all for?’ and when they got no answer, they 
just thought there wasn’t anything to live for.” 

“Yes, tell us, Pilot,’ said a girl. “We think there 
must be an answer, for why should we think of and 
wish for it so much if there is no answer?” 

The Pilot’s eyes lighted. ‘You have hit on the very 
thing I’ve been thinking of, Phil, and you, too, Jean. 
You remember that the old thane said ‘For no true 
voice which we can trust has as yet come to us.’ But 
to us a true voice has come, and it is the same voice 
which spoke through Paulinus to our Briton forefathers 
so long ago. That voice is the voice of Jesus Christ, 
saying, ‘I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life,’ and 
in the hearing and the receiving of these words are 
bound up the answer to all man’s questions—his longing 
to find the way, his hunger to know the truth, to dis- 
cover life on the other side of death—the love of God 
the Father in place of a blind and relentless fate. 

“Have you ever thought, boys and girls, how many 
things there are which seem to go in pairs? There is 
water for thirst and bread for hunger. Light and color 
for the eyes; sound and music for the ears. Night for 
rest, the day for work. Home for the solitary, love for 
the heart. Journey’s end for the traveler. Is there not 
also God for the soul? 

“Christ—and his is the only true voice which we 
can trust—has told us to consider, not only the lilies, 
but the birds. Behold the fowls of the air, for they sow 
not, neither do they reap nor gather into barns, yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better 
than they? 

“Consider then the migration of birds, that great 
mystery of Nature, perhaps the one of all her mysteries 
which most fills the mind of man with wonder and 
awe. I have read the story of a young cuckoo caught 
when a mere nestling, tamed and kept with him in his 
study by Dr. Benjamin Kidd, the English writer. When 
the time of the yearly migration came, he noticed that 
a change came over the bird. It lifted and stretched its 
wings continuously, and its attention seemed to be far 
away. 

“‘It was one of the strangest sights I have ever wit- 
nessed,’ he said, ‘this young migratory creature of the 
air which had never been out of my house and had never 
known any of its own kind, sitting beside me in the 
gloom of our northern winter, and in the dim lamplight 
and by a kind of inherited imagination which was not 
yet imagination in our sense, flying through the night, 
leagues long, over lands and oceans which it had never 
seen.’ 

“This bird, you see, knew and followed the law of its 
being, even in its cage. But, since God wants no slaves 
in His service, He has not compelled us, but instead en- 
dows us with the power of making a free choice. The 
stork in the heaven, says the prophet Jeremiah, knoweth 
her appointed times; and the turtle and the crane and 
the swallow observe the time of their coming, but my 
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Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief 


people know not the judgment of the Lord. ‘Consider 
the birds,’ Jesus is saying to us. ‘Are ye not much 
better than they?’ Cannot we say to Him, 


“Lead on, O King eternal, 

We follow not with fears, 

For gladness breaks like morning 
Where’er Thy face appears. 


“There is a plan and a pattern of God for your life 
and mine; an answer to all those unutterable longings 
of your heart; a work which you were sent to do on 
earth; a fulfillment in God’s own time of your every 
broken purpose here.” é, 

“But, Pilot, how can we know? When the bird begins 
its long flight over land and sea, does it know, how it is 
going to end?” 

“No, Theresa, the bird does not know, it but follows 
the call of its leader and the law of its being. But 
it is not knowledge that will help us here, but faith. 
Faith is the great adventure of the soul, faith by which 
it flings itself out, ‘little spirit on the great Spirit of 
God as birds on the supporting air’ to find and to follow 
the plan of God for its being.” 

“Look!” a girl cried suddenly. Through the clear air 
there came a hoarse “Honk, honk.” As one, they rose 
to their feet. “The wild geese!” they exclaimed, and 


(Continued on page 371) 
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A Monument They Would Have 
Liked 


We are indebted to one of our good friends, Mrs. 
Maude Craig Mathews, for an interesting account of 
the “Presidents’ Memorial Scholarship,” being erected 
by the Woman’s Auxiliary of the North Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Atlanta, Georgia. 

When the members wished to commemorate the de- 
votion and Christian leadership of those of their be- 
loved auxiliary presidents who had finished their 
course, having kept the faith, they could conceive of 
no monument more appropriate than this. Such a 
scholarship will continue through the years, not only 
in name but also in usefulness, as a means of. building 
up new Christian leaders for each new generation. 

This plan suggests an opportunity for other auxil- 
iaries, throughout our entire Church. 

“To live in mankind,” said Vachel Lindsay, “is far 
more than to live in a name.” 





For Secretaries of Christian Education and Ministerial 


Relief 


Will you study our Department of The Presby- 
terian Survey each month? 
Are you using the Record of Work blank? 

West Virginia Synodical—100 per cent in reporting 
use of Record of Work. “I held a conference with the 
presbyterial presidents and, after much prayer and 
thought, we set as our goal, the interesting of every 
local auxiliary in using these record of work blanks. 
In March each local secretary was reminded by letters, 
cards, visits, and phone calls to report whatever had 
been done for this cause on these blanks and send 
them in. Every church had done something for their 
young people and for Ministerial Relief and the greater 
part of the blanks were filled out on both sides. Some 
of these auxiliaries reporting are very small, not having 
even a dozen members. One woman will hold several 
offices, presenting one cause and then acting as an- 
other secretary and presenting that one. 

“T had the full codperation of synodical and presby- 
terial presidents as well as local presidents and secre- 
taries of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief. 
Special prayer for this cause was continually being 
made, and I think this earnest, faithful prayer by our 
Christian people really brought the 100 per cent returns. 
_ “In several cases the district chairman and the min- 
ister helped interest the folks. So you see that ‘Prayer 
Cooperation and Service’ were our key words.” 


“When we give what we have, the Lord makes it 


enough. He did not bid the disciples io bake more 
loaves: would not even let them go to the villages for 
more. It is the blessing, not the amount of work that 
tells.”’—-LaDY FRANCES BALFOUR. 

June! Your college students are coming home, and 
some of the young people of your church will be going 
to their synodical conference. Since in this work of 
recruiting young life for Christ, you and the Secretary 
of Religious Education in your auxiliary are “blood- 
brothers” in service, you will render her every assistance 
you can. Keep on hand some of our leaflets on the 
God-planned life which have been written especially 
for young people, and, as opportunity offers, give them 
to them to read. 

Perhaps you might get your college students together 
in a home one evening and enlist them for teaching in 
the Sunday school and in the Vacation Church School. 
Teaching a Sunday-school class does not sound ro- 
mantic or adventurous and does not feel that way either. 
Yet it calls for those very qualities of personality de- 
manded in every heroic undertaking: courage, endur- 
ance, fidelity, enthusiasm, vision, self-sacrifice, devo- 
tion. But we know too, that the radiant Angel of 
Opportunity comes oftenest, disguised in the gray and 
sombre garments of Duty and it may well be that only 
through your own enthusiasm and vision in present- 
ing this field of service to them will the scales drop 
from their eyes and the eternal values of this work 
for the children and young people of their own church 
be seen. 
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Montreat Auxiliary Training School— 


A Rainbow of Promise 


Wednesday night, July 24 through Wednesday night, July 31 


S WE look forward to the Montreat Auxiliary 
Training School, we are thinking of a never-to- 
he-forgotten scene that presented itself as we left 

lovely Montreat last July—God’s beautiful rainbow 
silhouetted against the clouds, and one end of it dip- 
ping into the very heart of our beloved conference 


Russell giving the presentation of the studies which 
are to be included in the Auxiliary textbook, available 
at the close of the Training School. 

Those who are looking for golden gems that will 
assist in conducting Mission Study classes will find 
them at the end of this Montreat Training School 


grounds. During the months that have passed, that “rainbow.” Miss Lucile DuBose, of the Foreign Mis- 


rainbow has seemed to call us back, ever reminding 


us of the rainbow of promise 
to those who will come to the 
Montreat Auxiliary Training 
School this year. Truly a 
“pot of gold” is there for 
those who can come for it. 
We would give you a glimpse 
of just a few of the golden 
nuggets which you will find 
awaiting you. 

Those who were at Mon- 
treat three years ago remem- 
ber the heart-searching teach- 
ings on the Sermun on the 
Mount which Rev. Julian 
Price Love, D. D., of Louis- 
ville Theological Seminary, 
brought to us during the Plat- 
form Bible Hour, and will be 
glad to know that he is to lead 
the Platform Bible period 
again this year. This time 
he is to give a telescopic view 
of the Bible as a whole, un- 
folding the plan of redemp- 
tion as taught in the various 
books of the Bible. His 
golden messages alone will be 
worth the trip to Montreat! 

Our beloved Mrs. Askew 
will be there, too, and we will 
again be privileged to have 
with us Mrs. E. L. Russell, 
gifted Bible teacher. Both of 
these will use the subject of 
the Holy Spirit, Mrs. Askew 
stressing methods of Bible 
study and teaching, and Mrs. 








Mountains 


I will go up to meet the mountains, 
I will greet their exultation with a 


song, 
I will rejoice in all their strength and 
glory— 
I have known the placid lowlands 
overlong. 


I hunger for the mountains as for food, 
I thirst for laughing streams along the 
way, 
My heart is heavy for a glimpse of 
heaven, 
When God unrolls on high a new-born 


day. 


1 need their height to lure my thoughts 
afar, 
I need their strength to meet the strain 
of life, 
I need their calm to give me time to 
think, 
Their faith to face the littleness and 
strife. 


I will go up to meet the mountains, 
I will refresh my spirit at their 
Springs, 
I will drink deep from all their wells 
of beauty, 
Until life feels again the lift of wings. 


EpWIN Oscoop GROVER. 
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sion office, and Mrs. W. W. Draper, of Arkansas, are 


the gifted Mission Study 
teachers who will hand out 
these nuggets to you-—not one 
or two, but all that you can 
carry away! Miss DuBose 
will present the course in mis- 
sionary education for the lo- 
cal church, and will direct 
special conferences for leaders 
of Mission Study Coaching 
Conferences to be held this 
fall. Mrs. Draper will pre- 
sent the course in Mission 
Study based on the official 
textbook, “That Other Amer- 
ica,” by Dr. John A. Mackay. 

Credit classes in Auxiliary 
methods will be taught this 
year by two outstanding 
Auxiliary leaders—Mrs. R. 


‘M. Pegram, of Louisville, 


Ky., and Mrs. Alexander 
Maitland, of Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. C. S. Shawhan, noted 
parliamentarian, will teach a 
credit class in Auxiliary 
methods. 

Mrs. L. D. McAuley will 
have charge of the afternoon 
forum period, at which time 
new and varied methods in 
Auxiliary work will be pre- 
sented in attractive ways. 

What could be more ap- 
propriate to find in Montreat’s 
“pot of gold” than a message 
from our own Julia Lake 
Skinner Kellersberger, so 
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widely known and beloved throughout our Church. As 
this is being written, Dr. and Mrs. Kellersberger are 
on their way home from the Belgian Congo for their 
furlough. Other missionaries, both home and foreign, 
will be there, each with her own special gifts. Some 
of these will be heard at the vesper hour. 

There is a special “pot of gold” awaiting the busi- 
ness women who may come to Montreat this year. 
Members of the Business Woman’s Circles are fast 
taking a leading part in the Auxiliary work, as evi- 
denced by the fact that on at least two of the pres- 
byterial programs this year a place was made for 
messages from Business Woman’s Circles. Mrs. R. L. 


we 
wr) 
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Currie, herself a prominent business woman, will have 
charge of the Business Woman’s Conference. 

The “pot of gold” will hold many specially-planned 
surprise features—one for each morning’s program. 
You will find for yourself many surprises— the wind- 
ing paths ever lead to surprise beauties which God has 
planted in those lovely mountains, and ever and anon 
as one goes hither and yon there are surprises await- 
ing in old friends seen again and new ones made. 
And God’s great love and His abiding presence is felt 
during every hour of the time spent in Montreat. ‘The 
Auxiliary’s rainbow of promise beckons you to come 
to Montreat and partake freely of the great jot of 
gold you will find awaiting you. 





Stillman Institute 


By REV. CLAUDE H. PRITCHARD 


Note:—-This splendid article was prepared for Survey readers by the new Educational Secretary of Home Mis- 
sions. We are delighted to have it and to take this opportunity to publicly welcome him into his new field of 


service.—The Editors. 


STILLMAN YESTERDAY 


TILLMAN INSTITUTE had its beginning in the 
S heart and mind of the man whose name it now 

bears. Several years before the Civil War, Rev. 
Charles A. Stillman, then pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Gainesville, Ala., came before the Synod of 
Alabama with a novel proposition. He urged the synod 
to buy a Negro slave to be trained and sent as a mis- 
sionary to Africa. His proposal met with favor, and 
Dr. Stillman was entrusted with the training of the 
slave, whom he accompanied as far as New Orleans 
to give him God-speed on his way. 

When the war days were over, Dr. Stillman was im- 
pressed with the obligation resting upon the Church to 
do something for the spiritual needs of the newly- 
freed slaves. He became convinced that the most ef- 
fective way to reach them was through an educated 
ministry of their own race. So, of his own accord 
and at his own expense, he began to teach a class of 
Negroes in preparation for the ministry. 

In 1876 Dr. Stillman overtured the General Assem- 
bly to establish a school for the education and train- 
ing of Negro preachers. The Assembly responded 
favorably and voted to establish an institute at Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., where Dr. Stillman had meanwhile moved 
as pastor. The Assembly called Dr. Stillman to super- 
intend this work. The institute opened with two stu- 
dents (four others enrolled during the year) and thus 
the Southern Presbyterian Church began its educa- 
tional work among the Negroes. 

For almost twenty years Dr. Stillman skillfully 
guided the destinies of this new institution. At his 
death in 1895, the name of the school was changed 
to Stillman Institute, in honor of this white man who 
had given so unsparingly of his life and efforts for 
the uplift and enlightenment of the Negro race. 


STILLMAN ToDay 
rhrough the years the scope of the work done at 


Stillman has been greatly enlarged, so that it is in- 
deed a far cry from the Tuscaloosa Institute, as or- 
ganized fifty-nine years ago, to the Stillman Institute 
of today. Begining with a faculty of two, the institute 
now has a faculty of thirteen members, six white and 
seven colored, each of whom has his degree or its 
equivalent from a standard college. Professor A. L. 
Jackson is the principal of the school. Beginning with 
a rented building in which to house its first class, the 
institute’s property has now been enlarged to 110 acres 
of land and eight buildings. Beginning as a small 
divinity school, Stillman Institute has “developed 
gradually into an educational plant for Negro youth 
in general, whose aim is to provide a practical indus- 
trial as well as academic and Christian training for 
both boys and girls.” 

Stillman Institute is entirely a General Assembly 
project under the direct supervision of the Executive 
Committee of Home Missions. 

At the very center of the educational program is the 
School of Theology, the department with which the 
school began. To enter the regular course leading to 
a diploma, the candidate must have completed the work 
of a standard accredited high school and two years of 
work in an approved college. To graduate with a 
diploma, the student must complete a regular three- 
year course based on a thorough knowledge of the 
English Bible. This year there are six full-time and 
eight part-time students preparing for the gospel min- 
istry. 

More than forty years ago an academic department 
was opened which was to be “strictly preparatory to 
the theological department.’ Through the years its 
scope and purpose have been widened. In 1922 this 
department became co-educational. Today Stillman 
provides a standard four-year high school which is 
fully accredited by the Alabama State Board of Edu- 
cation. This year there are seventy-one students en- 
rolled in the high school department. 
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In 1927 the junior college was added to the high 
school work already being offered. At present the 
school offers a two-year junior college course which 
provides adequate normal training for prospective 
teachers. This year there are eighty-five students en- 
rolled in this department. 

The Emily Estes Snedecor Nurses’ Training School 
is the latest addition to Stillman Institute. The two- 
year course for student nurses was opened five years 
ago. A splendid two-story brick veneer building, 
equipped with twenty beds for patients, an operating 
room, a lecture room, offices and kitchenette, was 
erected with the funds from the 1928 Auxiliary Birth- 
day Gift. At the dedication of this new unit the fol- 
lowing hymn was used, sung to the tune of “It Came 
Upon a Midnight Clear”: 


“O Lord of life, and love and grace, 
Thy presence grant this hour, 

And fill each portion of this house 
With mighty healing power. 

Lord, grant thy suffering sheep may come, 
And here thy lambs be led; 

Their bodies feel thy strengthening touch— 
Their souls by these be fed. 


“Lord bless thy servants laboring here; 
By thee may all be taught; 

In Thy blest name may all be done, 
And works of healing wrought. 

May blind men see and lame men walk 
And aching hearts find balm, 

Each pillow know thy fingers’ press, 
Each bedside feel thy calm. 


“O Christ, who was a virgin’s babe, 
Who made the lepers whole, 
Who walked the wave and raised the dead, 
And saved the sinning soul, 
To thee we raise this stately house, 
May thy will here be done, 
And glory to our God on high, 
The thrice-blessed Three in One!” 


In addition to the thirteen students taking the regu- 
lar nursing course, twenty-two took last year the course 
in hygiene and physiology. Hospital service was ren- 
dered to 120 patients. If the patients were able to pay 
for the service or if the school was able to furnish it 
without cost, every room and bed could be occupied 
practically all of the time. Ten white and four Negro 
physicians of Tuscaloosa practice at the hospital. 


The Stillman student engages in many activities out- 
side of the classroom. First of all there are those 
activities of a general cultural nature which afford him 
opportunity for a well-rounded development. A school 
paper, The Stillmanite, is published quarterly by the 
students. The following student clubs meet twice each 
month: Science Home Improvement, Theological Re- 
search, News of the Week, Dramatic, and Physical 
Education. Debating teams from the high school and 
junior college department participate with other schools 
each year. Each spring there is an oratorical contest. 
Two years ago a Stillman student won first place in 
the state-wide oratorical contest sponsored by the Elks. 
Last year, in a general academic contest in which 


June, 1935 


twenty-seven high schools competed, Stillman won first 
place. Much choral work is done, glee clubs are or- 
ganized; a cantata, an operetta and special recitals 
are given during the year. Athletic teams represent 
the school in football, basketball and baseball. 

In addition to these cultural activities, there are ac- 
tivities of a more practical nature which enable a stu- 
dent to work his way through school. The cultivation 
of the 110 acre farm, the canning of quantities of 
vegetables and meat, the care of the livestock, includ- 
ing seventeen dairy cows, the firing of furnaces in win- 
ter, and the general upkeep of the campus, fences, and 
buildings provide work for the boys. The preparation 
and serving of the meals, and the running of the laun- 
dry afford adequate opportunities for the girls. Last 
year fruits, vegetables, meat, and dairy products to the 
amount of $7,720 were produced at an expense of 
$1,500 for student labor. The students canned last 
year over 12,000 quarts of vegetablés. These activi- 
ties provide a cash income to help in maintaining, the 
school as well as furnish practical training and em- 
ployment for students who have no funds and must 
earn their school expenses. 


Stillman Institute not only trains the head and the 
hands, but also the heart. Stillman is more than just 
a splendid school, it is a splendid Christian school, 
surrounding its students with a healthy religious at- 
mosphere. Every member of the faculty is a profes- 
sing Christian and a member of the church. The 
Bible is at the very center of the educational work. 
Every student takes the regular Bible courses. Every 
student attends the Sunday school and morning church 
services which are held in the Brown Memorial Church 
on the campus. Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and Chris- 
tian Endeavor are voluntarily maintained by the stu- 
dents. Chapel exercises are held each morning at 
9:45. Dormitory prayer groups are sponsored by the 
students. Living in such an atmosphere, it is not sur- 
prising to find the students repsonding to the gospel 
invitation and growing in the Master’s likeness. 

An interesting event of the year at Stillman is the 
annual Bible and Missionary Conference held at the 
time of the meeting of the Snedecor Memorial Synod 
in May in connection with the Negro Women’s Con- 
ference conducted by the. Alabama Synodical. A help- 
ful program on the various phases of the church’s work 
is provided by the Executive Committee of Home Mis- 
sions and the synodical. This year it is planned to 
hold the first Young People’s Conference of Snedecor 
Memorial Synod at Stillman in connection with the 
meetings of synod and the synodical conference. 

As an illustration of the interest and of the desire 
of the Negro presbyteries to express their appreciation 
of this Christian school, Snedecor Memorial Synod has 
designated the second Sunday in November each year 
as “Stillman Day.” Every Negro church is asked to 
contribute to the fund to provide some piece of needed 
equipment for the institution. Last year the objective 
was a modern laundry for the use of the students, and 
the amount asked of them was contributed. 
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STILLMAN’s CONTRIBUTION 

Through the years Stillman has helped to educate 
approximately 2,000 Negroes. Some 500 of these have 
graduated from the theological department and have 
gone out to preach the gospel to their own people, 
many of them in the ministry of our own Church and 
many in the ministry of the Methodist and Baptist 
Churches. 

In the forefront of this goodly group of preachers 
stands Rev. W. A. Young, who has been described as 
“the greatest preacher ever produced by Stillman.” In 
addition to his preaching he was noted for his marvel- 
ous singing. He was chosen as the first general evan- 
gelist for Negroes in our Southland. He entered upon 
this work with great enthusiasm and developed into 
one of the most efficient ministers of the whole Church. 
He conducted great evangelistic meetings on the islands 
of the South Carolina coast, in Richmond, Va., and in 
Louisville, Ky. During the strain of a wonderful meet- 
ing in Louisville, he suddenly collapsed. He was 
urged to take a prolonged rest, but it was too late, and 
he was called to his reward. 

The Snedecor Memorial Synod, made up of fifty- 
three churches and 2,051 members, is manned almost 
entirely by ministers who received their education at 
Stillman Institute. 

The influence of this splendid school has been felt 
across the seas as well, seven of her graduates having 
gone to Africa as missionaries. In fact it was Still- 
man Institute that in 1889 overtured the General As- 
sembly to establish a permanent mission in Africa, 
stating that one of her graduates was ready to go and 
that a consecrated young white man from Alabama was 
ready to go with him. As a result the next year Samuel 
M. Lapsley, the white man, and William H. Sheppard, 
the Negro, went to the Congo to found what has since 
grown to be one of the great Foreign Mission projects 
of the world. 

William H. Sheppard is perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished and best-known alumnus of Stillman. Dr. 
S. L. Morris, in his book, The Romance of Home 
Missions, has this to say of Sheppard: “After gradu- 
ating from Stillman Institute, he volunteered for Africa 
and went out with Lapsley—the pioneers to lay the 
foundation of our mission in the Congo. It was his 
loving ministrations and valuable companionship that 
made Lapsley’s work a signal success; and when Laps- 
ley died in that far away land, Sheppard stood to the 
post of duty—several times at death’s door with malaria 
fever. His explorations of the unknown regions, 
among fierce cannibals, secured for him recognition by 
the British Government which made him Fellow of the 
Royal Geographic Society—an honor shared perhaps 
by no other member of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church.” 

After twenty years of conspicuous service in the 
Congo, Sheppard returned home and became the pas- 
tor of a large Negro church in Louisville, Ky., where 
he labored until his death in 1927. This is Dr. Morris’ 
estimate of Sheppard’s character and worth which was 
written three years before Sheppard’s death: ‘With 
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all his remarkable service and honors, he is noted for 
his simplicity of character, his humility, his fidelity 
and loyalty to the cause of Christ. In the ranks of 
our ministry there is no more useful servant of Christ.” 

The magnitude and blessing of the contribution of 
this glorious company of preachers at home and abroad 
can only be understood and fully appreciated by the 
Master himself, who called them and sent them out 
to proclaim the unsearchable riches of God in Christ 
Jesus. 

But in our attempt to estimate Stillman’s influence 
and contribution, we must not forget the hundreds of 
students who have gone out as teachers and farmers, 
as business-folk and homemakers, carrying with them 
the Christian knowledge and the Christian training 
that has enabled them to become the right kind of 
leaders and citizens in hundreds of communities. 


STILLMAN’S FUTURE 

Shall such a glorious work be continued? Shall 
such a splendid school’ be adequately supported? There 
can be but one answer. Upon that answer depends 
its future. 

Stillman needs the sympathetic and understanding 
interest of every auxiliary group. Stillman needs your 
prayers both individually and collectively. Stillman 
needs your gifts. 

Will you do your part? 





June Opportunities 


By MRS. F. R. YOUNG, 
President Pine Bluff Presbyterial 
“To know what to do is wisdom, 
To know how to do is skill, 
To know when to do is service.” 


The month of June is rich in opportunities for serv- 
ice. This is a fine time for Pastors’ Aids and Secre- 
taries of Social Activities to plan a church-wide social 
to welcome home the young people who are returning 
from college, and to bring the church family together 
before the vacation months begin. 

In some places the Young People’s League is asked 
to decorate the church during the month of June. 

The Secretary of Religious Education should co- 
operate with the Sunday school and pastor in prepar- 
ing an attractive Children’s Day program. 

The Secretary of Spiritual Development would do 
well to promote a class in the study of Stewardship in 
the month of June. 

This is the month in which visits should be made to 
all members of the home circle, the “shut-ins,” asking 
them to pray for some definite work of the church. 
This visiting need not be confined to the home circle 
chairmen. 

Let us not forget conferences for Negro women. 

One auxiliary president daily invites the colored 
servants in her home to attend the family worship. 























Charleston Presbyterial Special 
Work for Negroes 


By MRS. GEO. R. LUNZ, President Charleston Presbyterial 


OR twenty years Charleston Presbyterial has been 
doing missionary work among the Negroes on 
the sea islands in Charleston County. It was in 

the year 1915 when the work was first begun. In 
April of that year, Mrs. Motte Martin, missionary to 
Africa, was the visiting speaker at the presbyterial 
which met at Rockville on Wadmalaw Island. Mrs. 
Martin spoke of her work in Africa, but stirred her 
audience with an eloquent appeal for the Negro at our 
own door. After the meeting was over eighteen of the 
delegates returned to Charleston by boat, and, before 
they had proceeded far, a terrible storm of wind and 
rain came up. The waves were so high that the waters 
came into the little cabin where these eighteen were 
packed together with standing room only, and they 
stood there ankle-deep in water. Most women, myself 
included, purchased a new outfit to wear to presby- 
terials, and I am sure that these were attired in their 
best—not a very pleasant situation in which to be. 
They began to pray, not as we would suppose because 
of fright, or to quell the storm, but to pray about. the 
pressing need for taking the gospel to the Negroes in 
their very midst. It was then that “the Colored Work 
on the Islands” was born. An overture was sent to the 
presbytery which resulted in their engaging a young 
Negro minister as missionary to these people. 

It was not long before the presbyterial took over this 
work, and ever since has financed and conducted it 
as its special missionary work. This work has always 
been financed by the local auxiliaries through the pres- 
byterial. 

Sara Gray, widow of a Presbyterian Negro minister, 
was engaged to spend two months a year on each of 
the four islands—Edisto, Wadmalaw, Johns, and 


James. This she did, organizing classes to which she 
taught sewing, sanitation, care of the sick, and Bible 
verses, catechism, the Lord’s Prayer, and Psalms. 

Several years ago interest began to lag, and so a 
notice was sent out to all the auxiliaries to present a 
plan whereby we could carry on the work more satis- 
factorily, and the plan that we now use was adopted 
about two years ago. At this time a new field was 
added. 

We had been sending Negro women to the Chris- 
tian Conference for Negro Women for a number of 
years. Now we are using them as missionaries to their 
own people, one worker for each one of the islands 
and Mt. Pleasant. They have two classes a week al- 
most the whole year around. We do not pay these 
women a salary but give them enough to take care of 
their transportation. The report for the past year was 
most gratifying. Last summer one of them held a 
Vacation Church School with an enrollment of seventy, 
and had an attendance of seventy daily for two weeks. 
She takes her Bible class to homes of shut-ins who 
cannot read. % 

Another one of the workers has undertaken to buy a 
hall to use for her classes; she has faith that her friends 
will help pay for it. We hope to open up a new 
field by summer. A chairman and committee of five 
look after the work. The local auxiliaries send to the 
chairman for distribution to the fields, boxes of thread, 
needles, and small and large scraps of cloth. The last 
call the chairman sent out was for Bibles. A visit to 
one of these classes will surprise you with the number 
of Bible verses they can recite. There is great need to 
open up new fields so that the ignorant, superstitious 
Negroes in our midst can be taught the true gospel. 





Justice 


June is “Justice to All” as one “Fruit of the 

Spirit.” As we think on this topic, let us take 
an inward look into our own hearts that we may dis- 
cern if we have that “Fruit of the Spirit” which makes 
us willing that there be “Justice to All.” 

In Moffatt’s beautiful translation of Psalms 7:11, 
“The God of Justice reads the inmost heart,” we are 
reminded that our God is a God of Justice, and we are 
reminded, too, that He reads the inmost secret of the 
heart. What does He find in your heart—and mine— 
in that inmost, secret chamber? Does He find there the 
sincere desire that all individuals and all peoples have 
a fair, just deal, no matter what their circumstances 
in life, or their race, color, or creed ? 

In Isaiah 56:1, 2a we read: “Thus saith Jehovah, 


7 HE Auxiliary Devotional topic for the month of 


to All 


keep ye justice, and do righteousness; for my salvation 
is near to come, and my righteousness to be revealed. 
Blessed is the man that doeth this.” To follow this 
instruction we must not only look upon the needy 
ones, but we must learn more about them than most 
of us know. In our Southland, our nearest neighbors, 
the Negroes, need our help that they may receive jus- 
tice in their land, for it is theirs as well as ours. Our 
knowledge, even today, is often limited to knowing the 
Negro in our own service; and by him or her we esti- 
mate the whole race. To learn anything takes work, 
but to know the soul of this race, taught for so many 
generations never to express itself, will take real study. 
If visiting their homes, schools, and churches to see 
them in action is too much to ask of every one, there 
is a wealth of information prepared for us by the 
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Executive Committee of Assembly’s Home Missions, 
and by the Commission on Interracial Codperation, 703 
Standard Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

There is so much about the Negro that we, his near- 
est neighbors, do not know! It is humiliating to learn 
that the average expenditures for public school educa- 
tion are from four to eight times as great for the white 
child as for the Negro; that the Negro teacher, some- 
times with twice as many pupils as the white teacher, 
commonly receives but half as much salary; that a 
Negro doctor with his degree from Harvard is not al- 
lowed to attend his patient whom he takes to the city 
hospital, but, when his patient needs hospitalization, 
must turn him over to white doctors. Present practices 
of injustice along other avenues of life could be cited. 

How can we in our every-day living help to better 
conditions for our more needy neighbors? We women 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church may not enjoy 
having the vote, but if we would so live that we could 
consistently vote against child labor that dwarfs un- 
developed bodies and minds; starvation wages that 
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mean bare existence; lack of educational opportunities; 
houses unfit for human habitation; failure of our cities 
to furnish to certain groups the common decencies of 
civilization, sewers, sanitation, and the like, we would 
help in removing the stumblingblock to their accept- 
ing the Christ whom we profess. 

“Whosoever shall cause one of these little ones that 
believe on me to stumble, it were better for him if a 
great millstone were hanged about his neck, and he 
were cast into the sea.” Mark 9:42. 

May the time soon come when the God of justice who 
reads the inmost heart can say of each one who bears 
the name of Christian, as He said of His servant 
Abraham, “I know him that he will command his 
children and his household after him, and they shall 
keep the way of the Lord, to do justice.” 


“Truth from the earth, like to a flower, 
Shall bud and blossom then, 

And justice, from her heavenly bower, 
Look down on mortal men.” 


Mrs. W. FRANK SMITH. 





New Country Church Auxiliary Reaches 
100% on Standard 


By MRS. GEO. C. BEARDEN, 
President, Nazareth Church Auxiliary, Wellford, South Carolina 


NoTeE:—We are happy to give to Survey readers this report which tells of the loyal and earnest endeavors 
of a small group of women who served faithfully throughout the year. Such recognition of their accomplish- 
ment is due them, and we do congratulate them. It is hoped that this record of their service may inspire other 
groups in small churches, perhaps some who have not ever organized as an auxiliary, and others which are 
working along the same lines of activity yet could reach a higher standard of work than that which was done 
last year May this message, therefore, be an encouragement to all who read it, and an incentive to even better 


work.—The Editors. 


S I expected to be called upon to report briefty 

at presbyterial the best thing we had done this 

year, we discussed this matter at our annual 
meeting in March, and it was the unanimous opinion 
of the auxiliary that the very best thing we had done 
was that we had worked by the Auxiliary Standard. 
We were also asked to tell how we did this. 

At the beginning of the year we enrolled all resi- 
dent women members of our church as required by the 
standard. We then divided the auxiliary into two gen- 
eral circles and a home circle, and organized a girl’s 
circle. The enrollment was forty-four, including the 
home circle of five members. 

Due to the increased enrollment and with less than 
50 per cent active members in the two general circles, 
we realized we had a great task ahead of us to meet 
the requirements of the standard on the required per- 
centage basis of membership. 

Ours is a country church and our membership is 
miles and miles apart, so we have found the attend- 
ance to be one of our greatest handicaps. We used 
various plans to interest the indifferent members, and 
we have reached every woman in the church in some 


way this year. We have only four members on roll 
who did not attend an inspirational meeting during the 
vear. We kept the standard before us, and as we felt 
that we had conscientiously attained an objective, we 
placed a gold star on it. We found that in several 
of the objectives an increase over last year would be 
necessary to meet the requirements, and we began to 
map out some plans to make the increase. This per- 
tained especially to family altars, tithers, prayer calen- 
dars, Church papers, and the Presbyterian Survey. 

At the close of the year, we reported an increase of 
fourteen family altars, an increase of five tithers, an 
increase of ten using the Prayer Calendars and .an 
increase of six new subscribers to the Church papers. 
We had also met the requirements of Church paper 
and Survey readers by pledging ourselves to pass our 
issues on to some other member who was not a sub- 
scriber. 

In checking up on our work in February, we found 
we had one Objective hanging in the balance. This 
was the twelfth, which requires a yearly average at- 
tendance on the Auxiliary meeting of 50 per cent of 
the enrollment. This was to be decided by the attend- 
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ance at our annual meeting in March, and we were 
very happy to have the required number present to 
bring us up to the 50 per cent mark and thereby reach 
our goal. We are very proud to be a “Gold Star” 
Auxiliary, having attained all fifteen objectives, but 
we have not forgotten the spiritual side of our work, 
and we feel that by using the standard as our goal 
the result of our increased activities has been an 
awakening in our church, and we bow in humble grati- 
tude to our Heavenly Father who has been our Guide. 
The following was our monthly schedule of activi- 
ties, in addition to our regular circle and auxiliary 
meetings, when the Yearbook programs were used: 

A pril—Fnrolled all resident women members of the 
church. Divided auxiliary into two general circles 
and a home circle, also organized a girl’s circle. 
Held first circle meetings; inspirational meeting 
and Bible Study. Carried out program as out- 
lined by Yearbook. Made plans for Birthday 
party in May. 

May—At Birthday celebration we had as honor 
guests our presbyterial president and vice-presi- 
dent. Both brought inspirational messages. In- 
vited two neighboring auxiliaries to meet with us. 
Presented pageant as outlined by Yearbook. Our 
Birthday offering of $27.00 was immediately sent 
for the Emergency Relief Fund for Home Mission 
workers. Held social hour. 

June—Nothing unusual was done this month other 
than our circle and auxiliary meetings, using pro- 
grams as outlined by Yearbook. 

Julyv—Made plans to entertain at our August meet- 
ing a returned missionary from Korea. 

August—Carried out synodical and _presbyterial 
Home Mission program. Used posters on Prayer 
Calendar and Thornwell Orphanage. Had splen- 
did message from returned missionary from Korea. 
(She was not a member of our church.) Invited 
a neighboring auxiliary to shart our good fortune 
in having this missionary with us. Meeting closed 
with a social hour. 

September—Made plans for Church-paper canvass, 
the result of which was six new subscribers. 

October—Held a “Church School of Missions” with 
enrollment of sixty and an average attendance of 
thirty-two; eighteen received certificates for per- 
fect attendance. 

November—Closed “School of Missions.” Observed 
Week of Prayer and Self-Denial. Our offering of 
$15.00 was sent to Assembly’s Home Missions. 
Sent box of fruit, jams, and jellies to Thornwell 
Orphanage. Box consisted of seventy-six quarts 
with a total value of $30.00. 

December—Presented Christmas program on Min- 
isterial Relief to the entire church. Our “Joy 
Gift” amounted to $20.00. The church was beau- 
tifully decorated for the program. 

January—Observed Week of Prayer and Self-Denial 
for Foreign Missions. Offering amounted to 
$15.00. 

February—Held General Study by Reading Circle 
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Plan and held a special meeting to discuss book. 
Observed Day of Prayer for Schools and Col- 
leges February 24. Elected general officers. 

March—Annual meeting program carried out. Cause 
Secretaries selected. ‘“‘Haichow Fund” collected, 
the amount being $13.00. Held Survey canvass, 
results being several renewals but no new sub- 
scriptions as yet. Observed “World Day of 
Prayer,” March 8. 

Summary—We did not pledge a budget at the be- 
ginning of the year, but contributed to benevolences 
$140.00; to local fund $34.00; Special gifts— 
Haichow, $13.00; miscellaneous fund, $14.78; 
vacation fund, $9.00; South Carolina Home at 
Montreat, $5.00; making a grand total of $215.78. 
Amount per capita, $5.00. 

Yearbook literature has been used in general circles, 
home circle, and inspirational meetings. Programs 
were made attractive by the use of posters and season- 
able decorations. Bible Study was held at each in- 
spirational meeting. 

Christian Social Service Work was done by visit- 
ing the sick, sending trays and flowers to the sick and 
poor, giving clothing, food, and literature to Negroes. 
Visits were paid to members of ‘the home circle. Floral 
designs given in case of death. Resolutions of respect 
were recorded in minutes and copies sent to bereaved 
families. Flowers were provided for church services 
and then placed on graves in cemetery or sent to some 
sick or bereaved member. 

All meetings were held at the church, for conven- 
ience. Attendance was increased by 50 per cent over 
last year. All members as nearly as possible were 
used on programs or served in some other way. The 
spirit of codperation and interest was splendid. 





A New Hour for Auxiliary 
Meeting 
By KATE YOUNG, Winsborough, Louisiana 


Perhaps you would be interested to hear of our June 
Rose Breakfast and the results: 

We were so delighted with the early morning meet- 
ing that we decided to continue all summer. We met 
at 7 A. M. in the different homes, and were served 
with a light breakfast, followed by our regular pro- 
grams. One of our girls was always present, so the 
mothers of voung children could bring them and be 
sure they were safe. 

Our business women could come, as we closed our 
meetings before work hours. 

We are looking forward with pleasure to our meet- 
ings this summer. So often the excuse is given “It is 
too hot to attend auxiliary meetings.” Try our plan 
and see how much better it is than disbanding or lag- 
ging during the summer months. Our attendance was 
better than ever before. 
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Stewardship — 
A Proclaiming Principle 


One who accepts the Bible as the Word of God cannot read “The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof, the world and they that dwell therein” without recog- 
nizing God’s sovereign ownership, and therefore seeing man as a mere steward of life 
and of all that he possesses. 


It has been said that ‘Stewardship is the acid test” of Christians. But rather 
than thinking of Stewardship as that which tests, let us think of it as a great prin- 
ciple which proclaims Christ in the heart. 


STEWARDSHIP PROCLAIMS THE CHRISTIAN’S SENSE OF VALUES 


Perhaps nothing more clearly reveals the Christian’s sense of values than does 
his stewardship. And as we use the term stewardship, we mean stewardship of life, 
time, talents, and possessions. Through our practice of stewardship of all of life one 
has a very accurate means of deciding whether we are more interested in earthly wealth 
than in spiritual worth, whether we are more determined to receive earthly gain than 
spiritual growth, whether we find greater satisfaction in earthly pleasure than in 
spiritual peace, and whether we have vision sufficient to look beyond earthly life to 
the limitless life of the believer whose life is eternally with God in Christ. 

“Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” What is the greatest 
treasure of our lives, earthly things or Christ? On which db we place most value, 
the things of the earth or the living eternalities of the Christian faith? Where is our 
heart’s affection—scattered among the many luring appeals of worldly things or cen- 
tered in Christ? Our stewardship answers these questions before God. Has the answer 
been accurate? Has our stewardship proclaimed our sense of values in life? Steward- 
ship is a proclaiming principle. 


STEWARDSHIP PROCLAIMS WHAT CHRIST MEANS TO THE HEART 


This thing we call stewardship is but an outward expression of the indwelling 
love of Christ in the human heart. “We love, because he first loved us,” and we give 
to Him because He first gave to us. It is out of a true love for Christ, because of 
what He means to our own hearts and a realization of what He and He alone can mean 
to the world, that we are moved to share Him with others. More true than one wishes 
to acknowledge is the fact that our gifts to Christ and consecration to the task of mak- 
ing Him known to the world, proclaim what Christ means to our hearts. Are our 
gifts to Him a proof of that to those who are out of Christ? Does our consecration 
to Him and His work make unmistakably clear that we know Him as essential to life? 


STEWARDSHIP PRocLAIMS WHO 1s Lorp oF LIFE 


Surely no one can compare the fruit of the flesh (Gal. 5:19-21) and the fruit 
of the Spirit (Gal. 5:22, 23) without gaining a new sense of value; and one may 
sit for hours and list the blessings that have flowed into life through Christ, realizing 
that all things good come of Him, and still put self above Him when it comes to 
living the life. We cannot serve God and self, it is essentially God or self. Which 
is it? Words are not needed to answer the question. What one does speaks so loud 
that his words cannot be heard. We cannot call Him “Lord, Lord,” and do not the 
things which He says. (Luke 6:46.) The great Christian principle of Stewardship 
proclaims in no uncertain terms whether or not we make Him Lord of life 

JANIE McCuTCHEN. 
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Auxiliary Calendar for June 


THE CIRCLE MEETING 


Topic: “Joys of Giving” 


Aim: To present to the women of the auxiliary some 
facts which show the joy that comes to those who see 
that God gets His share of their earnings and to create 
a desire on their part to have a larger financial share 
in the Kingdom’s growth. 

According to the plan of study in the Circle this 
year, 20 minutes will be devoted to “Bible Reading on 
the Holy Spirit”; 20 minutes to the educational pro- 
gram on the above topic, and 20 minutes to business. 
Each member of the circle should have her own copy 
of “Bible Readings on the Holy Spirit” (price, 5c) 
and the leader, of course, should have also the Leader’s 
Help for these “Readings.” 


——- —» 


If you wish to build your own circle program, make 
a place on it for the story “Parable of the Diamond” 
on page 136 of the March, 1935, issue of The Pres- 
byterian Survey. You will find also very helpful ma- 
terial in the Stewardship Department of this and other 
recent issues of the Survey. A complete program may 
be secured for 10c from the Committee on Woman’s 
Work. The circle program goes regularly to all sub- 
scribers to Yearbook literature, and is mailed from 
the Atlanta office on the tenth of the month preceding 
the month in which it is to be used, the material for 
June having been mailed on May 10. The yearly 
subscription for circle program material is 75c. 


THE AUXILIARY MEETING 
Topic: ‘The Tenth Man” 


Material for the full development of the above pro- 
gram has been sent to all subscribers to Yearbook 
literature. Others may receive it for 10c from the 
Committee on Woman’s Work. It is a most fascinat- 
ing program, written by our Secretary Emeritus, Mrs. 
W. C. Winsborough. If this program has not been 
used in your auxiliary, you will want to use it by all 
means. A delightful little playlet “Mrs. Hope Teaches 
Christian Civics,” composes the program, in the main. 
“Mrs. Hope and her mother, Mrs. Gale, just home 
from the auxiliary meeting, are knitting and discussing 
the program of the afternoon. Elinor, Mrs. Hope’s 
co-ed daughter, enters, flings her tennis racquet aside, 
and sinks into a chair with a deep sigh.” And then 
follows a most illuminating conversation. This unusual 
and “different” program can be given easily and 
effectively. 

The devotional, “Our Jerusalem,” included in the 
program, contains a heart-searching message. 


OPTIONAL AUXILIARY PROGRAM 
Toric: “Our Work for the Negro” 
Song. 


Devotional Message—‘“Justice to All.” (See this 
section of Survey.) 


Song. 

Message about Stillman Institute. (See this sec- 
tion of Survey.) 

Negro Spiritual on Victrola or by quartette. 

“Helping the Negro Help Himself,” see article 
“Charleston Presbyterial Work for Negroes,” 
in this section of Survey. 

The song quoted in the Stillman Institute article 
might be sung, and add to the effectiveness of the mes- 
sage. Certainly no one would think of reading the 
article, but will use it as a basis of a talk and give 
the most interesting facts. 

The story of the work being done for the Negro in 
their midst by the women of Charleston Presbyterial 
will thrill any group of auxiliary women. Be sure and 
make a place for this on your program. 

Question. What can the women of your auxiliary 
do to help give the message of salvation to the Negro 
friends in your midst? Can you not promote a similar 
work to that being done in Charleston Presbyterial ? 

If yours is a very small auxiliary, you might have 
a good program using the question and answer method. 
To use this plan each member would have to be ad- 
vised of it beforehand. Base questions on the articles, 
“Stillman Institute” and “Charleston Presbyterial Spe- 
cial Work for Negroes.” (See this section of Survey.) 


FOR THE HOME CIRCLE CHAIRMAN 


Note what Mrs. Young has to say about the home 
circle in her short article, “June Opportunities,” in 
this section of Survey. Ask some one from each of your 
circles to do some visiting among the home circle 
members this month. Try to take to each shut-in 
some flowers from your garden. Have you kept your 
home circle in mind as you have read your Survey, 
Church papers, daily papers, and monthly and weekly 
magazines? You will be surprised how many little 
items of help and cheer you can find. A good joke 
can sometimes be included and most appropriately, in 
the monthly surprise “sunshine packet” which you 
collect and take to your members. 

Have you ever thought of using other women to help 
you in collecting items for your shut-in friends? The 
circle chairmen will be glad to ask their members to co- 
operate in this way. It may be the means of using 
some unused woman. And, why not ask the shut-ins 
themselves to be a part of this “sunshine” plan? You 
can collect such items as they may have for you and 
pass them on to others. 

For samples of tracts, write to the following, enclos- 
ing postage: 


Bible House of Los Angeles 
643 S. Olive Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Heartsease Publications 
413 E. 51st St., New York, N. Y. 


Silver Publishing Company 
1013 Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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LANTERN LIGHTS FROM ARKANSAS 
Mrs. LUTir B. MonTGoMERY, Synodical President 


Presbyterial Presidents: Mrs. W. W. McCrary, Mrs. D. 
W. McMILLan, Mrs. F. R. Youne, Mrs. C. K. McCLELLAND 


ONE AUXILIARY ORGANIZED A CIRCLE at an out- 
post Sunday-school community which the women call 
their Country Circle. One member of the parent auxili- 
ary acts as chairman for the year. The new circle is 
using last year’s Bible study hooks which the parent 
auxiliary gave them, and much interest is being shown. 
We have present at our meetings twelve or fourteen 
women who walk from one-half to three miles in order 
to attend, and in many instances carry a baby in one 
arm and a pot of chocolate for refreshments in the 
other. 

ANOTHER AUXILIARY PLAYED “BIG SISTERS” to 
a newly-organized one by putting on an Auxiliary Offi- 
cers’ Training Conference. This proved to be most 
helpful. 

A CHAIRMAN OF A HOME CIRCLE entertained her 
members at the church dining-room, making special ar- 
rangements to get every one there who could possibly 
come, even though they might have to be lifted in and 
out of the car. She arranged rugs and rockers around 
the stove, and piled pillows in convenient places so 
that it looked much like a home. _Each one of the four- 
teen who came, ranging in age from 61 to 81, brought 
handwork and sewed or talked. Much pleasure was 
had in discussing old ‘Ladies’ Aid Days,’ methods of 
raising money then, and the prevailing styles of dress 
in those days. The day proved a blessing to each and 
a benediction to the younger auxiliary members. While 
seated at a long table for dinner, a photograph was 
made for use in the Historian’s records. 

Just before Christmas, the chairman again had a 
special party for these women. This time it was a 
Christmas party, at which a beautifully decorated little 
tree was laden with gifts, each labeled with the recipi- 
ent’s maiden name. Old songs were sung, and games 
were played. They were anxious to make this an annual 
affair, and also to have an opportunity to give to mis- 
slons and become a part of an intercessory prayer band. 

A SMALL AUXILIARY invited women of other de- 
nominations where there is no organization, to join in 
the auxiliary work, and thus procured enough members 
to have circles. 

IN A DISTRICT where distance was too great to 
have the Business Woman’s Group Conference at an 
evening meeting, it was planned to have the several 
Business Woman’s Circles to meet on Sunday, early 
enough for Sunday school. An outstanding speaker was 
obtained for the morning service, and after lunch, some- 
times served in the homes, sometimes in the church, a 
program similar to other group conference was given. 


THE 
ICIARY CANTERN 


Mail suggestions te 
The Auxiligey lantern, 


Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


AN AUXILIARY IN A COLLEGE TOWN served sup- 
per to the college students before the Vesper Service 
the Sunday after opening of school and for several weeks 
after. Every Thanksgiving they serve breakfast at the 
Sunrise Prayer Service, which the young people hold. 

IN ORDER THAT the members of the Business 
Woman’s Circle and the men of the church might have 
a part in the Loyalty Meeting and offering, a committee 
was appointed to prepare a luncheon to which all were 
invited and at which the men served. The pastor poured 
coffee, and elders, deacons and others served salads, hot 
rolls, cakes, sugar, cream, etc. This proved a most en- 
joyable occasion for all. 

ONE SECRETARY OF C. E. & M. R. divided the 
names of the church’s college students among the circles 
of the auxiliary. Each circle was responsible for seeing 
that letters, church bulletins, seasonal and birthday 
cards, candies and cakes were sent to its allotted stu- 
dents through the year. 

The Secretary of C. E. & M. R. herself wrote letters 
periodically, sending outlines for the Bible reading each 
day in the month, trying to encourage the keeping of 
the daily quiet hour which is often neglected in the 
busy full life of the college student. These students have 
voiced a sincere appreciation of the interest taken in 
them. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. In one circle, Foreign Mis- 
sions was stressed at each meeting. Result: That cir- 
cle made the most generous Foreign Mission offering, 
the most generous Home Mission offering, and the local 
budget was more than paid. 

SUGGESTION FOR DEVOTIONAL LEADERS: That 
the devotional leaders take the Church Calendar of 
Prayer to each circle meeting, and in her devotional 
have a special prayer for those whose names are on 
the calendar for that day. 





God's Claim 


By MRS. J. W. BUTLER, Batesvdlle, Ark. 


He claims us in sickness, He claims us in health, 

He claims us in poverty, He claims us in wealth. 

He claims us in sorrow, He claims us in joy, 

He claims all the words our tongues doth employ. 

He claims us in peace, He claims us in strife. 

He claims us in youth, He claims all our life, 

He claims, too, our money, He claims all our time, 

He claims every creature, He claims every clime. 

He claims our hands, He claims our feet, 

He claims our bread. He claims our meat, 

He claims our alms, our gifts, our name, 

He claims all our talents to publish His fame. 

He claims our children, the fruit of our love, 

He claims all our homes, as His treasure trove. 

He claims what you see, what you hear, what you know. 
He claims what you think, how you act, where you go, 
O! He claims all we have, just search out His Word 
Then yield what He claims, He’s prepared our reward. 
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The Trek to Montreat -- July 10-24, 1935 


By EDWARD D. GRANT 


HERE is not a single church or Sunday school 
in our General Assembly that claims to be fully 
satisfied with the quality of its educational lead- 

ership, or with the mental and spiritual equipment of 
its teachers. Obviously, therefore, there is a place in 
every church for this thing called “Leadership Train- 
ing.” While admitting that their teachers do “right 
well,” or ‘“‘as well as could be expected with no better 
preparation,” each minister and each church secretly 
longs for that day to come when the most precious 
possessions of the church, the children and young peo- 
ple, may be intrusted to well-qualified and spiritually 
prepared teachers who will help them to become all 
that the church would like them to be. 

Nor need this fond hope forever remain an idle 
dream. In fact, it is the General Assembly’s definite 
intention that it shall become, to some extent at least, 
a reality. 

The first step in this direction was in establishinz 
at Richmond, Va., an Executive Committee of Religious 
Education and Publication, with a special Department 
of Leadership Training whose total efforts should be 
concentrated upon the development’ and training of 
Sunday-school teachers and officers. This department 
has for years been offering a variety of courses to those 
who wished to take advantage of them, giving oppor- 
tunity even for those leaders to get some actual ex- 
perience in teaching where the teacher was ambitious 
enough to take advantage of it. Those who could do 
so were invited to attend summer conferences where a 
fine type of work was done in some aspect of the Re- 
ligious Education program. Where time or oppor- 
tunity made attendance upon a summer conference im- 
possible, local Leadership Training Scheols were pro- 
vided, either for single congregations or groups of 
churches. If, however, this was beyond the pocket- 
book or facility of a local church, a still further at- 
tempt was made to make this work available to local 
teachers by sending individuals into churches to carry 
on Leadership Training Classes where the same type 
of work could be done that was done in Leadership 
Training Schools. It is the sincere purpose of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, operating through the Executive Com- 
mittee of Religious Education and Publication in Rich- 
mond, Va., to make a Leadership Training School or 
Leadership Training Class available to every Sunday- 


school teacher and officer in our General Assembly. 
Thus the solution of our present problem lies not so 
much in the ability of the church to train its leader- 
ship as in the desire of that leadership to take ad- 
vantage of present opportunities for training. 

While, therefore, Leadership Training is becoming 
more easily available each year to local churches, there 
must of necessity remain certain types of work which 
cannot be given locally and which can be offered only 
in a place like Montreat, where time is available, and 
where it is possible to bring together at one place a 
faculty of specialists in all phases and departments of 
the work. The Leadership Training Department of 
our Richmond Committee has for a number of years 
centered its efforts in this direction upon a school con- 
ducted every July at Montreat. This year the dates 
are to be July 10 through 24. One may attend this 
school, getting full benefit of the splendid faculty avail- 
able, at a minimum expense of travel .and entertain- 
ment. The courses offered this year will compare 
favorably with those offered any summer in the past, 
and it is confidently expected that many will be trek- 
king to Montreat in July to take advantage of this 
spiritual and educational feast. 

Gathered together this year will be some of the best 
educational leadership our Church provides, together 
with some outstanding teachers from other denomina- 
tions. Among these teachers are Dr. Ben R. Lacy, 
President of Union Theological Seminary, Richmond; 
Dr. Paul H. Vieth, Department of Religious Educa- 
tion, Yale University; Dr. E. B. Paisley, President 
General Assembly’s Training School for Lay Workers, 
Richmond; Dr. W. T. Thompson, Professor of Chris- 
tian Education, Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond; and other outstanding leaders in our General 
Assembly’s Religious Education work. In some of 
these classes the teachers will not be satisfied to dis- 
cuss their subjects from a theoretical standpoint, but 
have already arranged to have groups of children with 
whom the students will work. Those who are fearful 
lest modern educational technique is too “idealistic” 
can see how these ideas actually work out in life. 

Throughout the school the highest standards will be 
maintained both for teachers and pupils, and yet this 
will be done without any sacrifice of the personal or 
human element. The spirit prevailing will be that of 
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men and women deeply concerned about the Church’s 
educational problems, who love Christ, who love our 
children and young people, who themselves are intensely 
human, and who are anxious to make the Church’s 
educational program practical, fruitful, and intensely 
interesting. Ample provision has been made for those 
interested in children, young people, and adults. The 
attempt has been made to offer at Montreat a balanced 
program, and it is confidently believed that in the pro- 
gram there is something for everyone, whether he be 
teacher, superintendent, pastor, or parent. 

Of particular interest to those who will simply be 
“dipping in” are the popular addresses of the confer- 
ence. Dr. W. T. Thompson will make the opening 
address on some phase of Religious Education of equal 
interest to all. The public Bible Hour daily will be 
conducted by Dr. Ben R. Lacy, President of Union 
Theological Seminary, who will combine the popular 
type of platform teaching with the more serious type 
of teaching for those who wish to do credit work. 
These will be offered outside reading and special work 
of a nature which will lead to credit. Dr. Henry Wade 
DuBose, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Spartanburg, will lead the vesper services each evening. 
These will be made the spiritual climax of each day’s 
work. Teachers and students will be there as learners 
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together, each learning from the other, and all learn- 
ing together from Christ, the Master Teacher. The 
educational problem of our Church is not an intellec- 
tual problem alone, but is a spiritual one, so that em- 
phasis will be placed upon the spiritual aspect of the 
program in every class. The crowning glory of the 
Church has ever been its evangelistic program, and the 
ultimate end of every course to be offered is the bring- 
ing of our young people to Christ. Surely there is no 
one in our General Assembly who is not interested in 
such a conference as this. 

Let those pastors who feel the need of an enlarged 
vision of the Church’s educational opportunity come 
to the Leadership Training Conference this summer. 
Let those churches who feel the need of better Sunday- 
school standards and a better type of Sunday-school 
leadership send their superintendent and teachers. Let 
parents, who feel that their Sunday school at present 
is not providing all that the children need, come to 
this conference te see what can really be offered by 
the local church at its best. Instead of being an “‘ex- 
pense,” this should prove to be the finest investment 
any church can possibly make in its own spiritual 
development. Make your plans to join this trek to 
Montreat and to make this year’s conference the biggest, 
best, and most fruitful our Church has yet seen. 





Montreat Leadership Training School 
July 10-24, 1935 


FOR PASTORS, DIRECTORS OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, AND THOSE PREPARING 
TO TEACH LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
COURSES: 

Training a Christian Leadership-—Paul H. Vieth, 
Ph.D. " 

This is an advanced course for those who wish to 
prepare to teach leadership training classes. It will 
be devoted to a consideration of the most effective 
methods in preparing effective teachers and officers 
in the church school. Various methods of teaching 
will be considered and evaluated. It is expected that 
the members of this class will enroll for a coaching 


conference in which they will actually prepare teach- 
ing plans. 


FOR WORKERS WITH CHILDREN: 

Supervised Practice Work in the Use of Beginner 
Materials and Methods—Atha Bowman 
Suggested Problems: What is my task? What 

are the religious needs of Beginners? What are the 
techniques to be used in accomplishing my task? 
What are the source materials and activities which 
will make most probable the realization of the aim? 
How may these materials and activities be most 
effectively used? How can I evaluate the results 
of my work? 


Supervised Practice Work in the Use of Primary 
Materials and Methods—(Mrs. F. F.) Mabel 

V. K. Ballard 
Suggested Problems: What is my task? What are 
the religious needs of Primary children? What are 


the techniques to be used in accomplishing my task? 
What are the source materials and activities which 
will make most probable the realization of the aim? 
How may these materials and activities be most 
effectively used? How can I evaluate the results of 
my work? 


Supervised Practice Work in the Use of Junior 
Materials and Methods—Kate Payne Owens 
Suggested Problems: What is my task? What are 
the religious needs of Junior children? What are 
the techniques to be used in accomplishing my task? 
What are the source materials and activities which 
will make most probable the realization of the aim? 
How may these materials and activities be most 
effectively used? How can I evaluate the results of 
my work? 


Music in the Children’s Division—Elizabeth McE. 
Shields 
A course planned to help leaders to discover and 
appropriate the best standards for selecting and 
using songs and other music with children. 


FOR WORKERS WITH YOUNG PEOPLE: 


Understanding Youth—W. T. Thompson, D. D. 

Such questions as the following will be dealt with 
in this course: How do the periods of early, middle, 
and later adolescence differ from each other? What 
do they have in common? What problems and diffi- 
culties arise from the physical development of 
youth? What mental needs must be met? What 
difficulties do young people face from social con- 
ditions? From clash of standards in the home and 
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social groups? With what major relationships does 
youth deal? What religious needs and difficulties 
arise? What are the most common interests of 
young people? Why do they arise? What is the 
place of personal commitment in a growing life? 
In what ways should the answers to these questions 
influence our program of Christian education in 
home and church? How may needs and interests 
be discovered? What will be the essential features 
of a program to meet these needs? 


Teaching Youth—Anna Branch Binford 

This course will center on an intensive, practical 
study of the content and use of the materials avail- 
able for the guidance of youth in Christian living. 
‘Teachers will be helped in the selection of materials 
suitable to the practical needs of their group and 
in how to prepare and teach the lessons which they 
are actually using each week. They will also be 
shown how to get from the class both home study 
and class codéperation. In addition they will be 
directed in the fine art of securing from the pupils’ 
homes in particular and from the church in general 
the close, constructive codperation which alone 
makes for success in Sunday-school teaching. 


FOR WORKERS WITH ADULTS: 


The Church and Adult Education—J. E. Purcell, 
BD. D. 
The course will be a study of: 

(1) The adult in the modern adult education sit- 
uation. 

(2) The nature and content of Christian educa- 
tion. 

(3) The place of the Church in this situation. 

(4) The organization and administration of adult 
work, 


Learning for Life—J. E. Purcell‘, D. D. 
This course will deal with teaching adults. It will 
include: 

(1) The adult in the present-day situation. 
(2) Their capacity for learning and change. 
(3) Their needs—personal and social. 
(4) The curriculum—courses, etc. 
(5) Demonstration teaching. 


FOR WORKERS IN THE SMALL CHURCH: 


The Program in the Small Church—D. B. Walthall. 

D. D. 

This course will consider the entire program of 
the small church. The approach will be from the 
practical standpoint. Emphasis will be placed upon 
the Educational Work. The Adult, Young People’s, 
and Children’s Divisions will be discussed and plans 
suggested to correlate the activities of each age 
group. Other important topics to be treated are: 
Administration, Leadership Training, Extension, 


Evangelism, Worship, and Stewardship in the Small 
Church. 


FOR GENERAL WORKERS: 


The Message and Program of the Christian Re- 
ligion—E. B. Paisley, D. D. 

This course will lead to an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the message and program of the Chris- 
tian religion and to a desire to have a vital share 
in making the program effective in bringing about 
a Christian world. The study deals with the New 
Testament conception of the church, its mission in 
the world in relationship to the Kingdom of God, 
and the present-day application of these truths in 
the light of our modern world. 
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FOR SUPERINTENDENTS, DIRECTORS OF RE- 


LIGIOUS EDUCATION, AND PASTORS: 
Improving Your Sunday School—Paul H. Vieth, 

Ph.D. 

This course is for pastors, superintendents, and 
others who have in charge the general directing of 
the church school. Consideration will be given to 
ways of improving the educational quality and rais- 
ing the religious level of the church’s work in re- 
ligious education. Such topics as the following will 
be considered: Improving the worship; enlisting 
and training teachers; service; evangelism; secur- 
ing home codperation; using materials and equip- 
ment effectively. 


FOR EVERYBODY: 


The Life and Labors of Paul the Apostle—Ren 
R, Lecy, Je., 0. 2. 


This course, as the title indicates, will deal with 
the outstanding apostle of the ages. While there 
will be much factual material presented, Dr. Lacy 
in his own inspiring way will present this hero in 
such flesh-and-blood terms that he will live before 
every member of the class. This course will be 
open to all on the Montreat grounds, and special ar- 
rangements will be made for extra work to be given 
all who expect to take this course for credit. 


ACCREDITATION OR COACHING CLASSES: 


These classes are for prospective leaders who 
are planning to teach in Standard Leadership 
Training Schools and Standard Leadership Train- 
ing Classes. ‘They will be led by members of 
the faculty. There will be informal conferences 
dealing with the main emphases of the courses, 
discussion of assignments as directed study, and 
an interpretation of the teaching plan to be sub- 
mitted on the courses. A complete bibliography 
for each course will be available in the reference 
library. Classes are open only to those who meet 
certain requirements as to scholastic background, 
teaching experience, and qualifications of leader- 
ship. Advanced registration must be made by 
July 1 through the Department of Leadership 
Training. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SECTION: 


A selected group of young people—ten from the 
Council of each Synod’s League—will form the 
Young People’s Section of the Leadership Train- 
ing School, July 10-17. 

This work will be directed by Dr. J. J. Murray, 
assisted by Mrs. W. A. Turner and Mrs. Lillian 
Curtis Painter. It will offer intensive training 
in our Church’s plan for young people, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the work in the leagues of 
synods and presbyteries. It will afford opportuni- 
ties for facing the vital issues in Christian living. 
It will provide worship and Bible study. 

The sessions of the Young People’s Section will 
be separate from the Adult Section of the Lead- 
ership Training School. No young people other 
than those delegated by the Councils of the Synods 
are eligible for this intensive leadership training. 

The Young People’s Council of the Assembly 
will be in session during this week. 
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Young People's Council 


Training School at Montreat, but not a part of 

the Leadership Training Program, the Young 
People’s Council of the General Assembly will hold its 
Fourth Annual Session. The council will hold its own 
special classes, conduct discussion groups, and present 
other features of special interest to the young people. 
This Yoyng People’s group is purely a delegated 
body, composed of ten members of the Young People’s 
Council of each synod. These delegates are especially 
appointed by the Synod’s Council and only those so 
appointed are eligible for attendance at this conference. 


P*rraining Scho the first week of the Leadership 


The Alba Hotel has been selected as headquarters 
for the Young People’s group, special arrangements 
being made for their entertainment, beginning with the 
evening meal, July 10, and ending with lunch, July 
17. The program for the week will be under the di- 
rection of Dr. J. J. Murray, assisted by Mrs. W. A. 
Turner and Mrs. Lillian Curtis Painter. 

For particulars as to the conference rates, program, 
and other matters pertaining to the Young People’s 
Council, address all communications to Mrs. Lillian 
Curtis Painter, Executive Committee of Religious Edu- 
cation and Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 





What Leadership , Has Meant to Our Church 


By EMMA M. JONES 


EADERSHIP Training has meant much to the 
life of our church. Always since it became an 
organized church it has been “Leadership Train- 

ing” minded. Each year in January we have a Stand- 
ard Leadership Training School for the six Presbyte- 
rian churches in our city. The workers in our school, 
also other members of the congregation, including 
parents, the older young people, and others, show a 
great interest in this school by enrolling in large num- 
bers, quite a number of whom receive credit. During 
the thirteen years that our church has emphasized Lead- 
ership Training, 126 have received credit, with a total 
of 458 credits and six gold stars, showing that six 
members of our school have completed the required 


number of credits for a diploma. 

Leadership Training has meant an increased desire 
for further reading and study throughout the year. 
Good books in the field of religious education are read 


by the teachers and other workers in the school. And 
often teachers ask about books recommended by out- 


standing leaders. This interest has led to a number 
of our workers taking courses by correspondence. 

Leadership Training has given to us more interest 
and efficient teachers, therefore, more and better in- 
struction in the Word of God, and better training in 
principles of Christian living and for Christian service. 

Leadership Training has helped our teachers to un- 
derstand the children, young people, and adults whom 
they teach. Some of our teachers, before taking the 
course on “The Pupil,” knowing nothing of the in- 
terests, contacts, etc., of the children with whom they 
were all the while coming in contact, could not do their 
best teaching; but since taking this special course they 
understand the children better, their characteristics, 
traits, etc., and, therefore, can do better and more 
effective teaching. 

Leadership Training has given our teachers a greater 
love for and interest in the Word of God, a deeper 
devotion to the great Master Teacher, and a great zeal 
for the work of Christ’s Kingdom on earth. 





What Leadership Training Has Achieved 


By REV. W. H. T. 


ROM observation which has touched numerous 
Sabbath-schools and young peoples’ societies in 
Norfolk and vicinity through the last fifteen years, 

we are convinced that the adequate training of teachers 
and other leaders is one of the simplest and most effi- 
cient methods ever devised to raise the standard of the 
typical organizations. 

We would submit two cogent reasons: 

One cannot teach what he does not know. By in- 
tensive study and reading, even for a short time, much 
valuable information can be gained. The direct study 
of the Scripture, the careful review of a good textbook, 
and the presentation of an interesting and practical 
series of lectures, gives to any earnest inquirer a harvest 
of facts that must and will prove of immense value. 
Nothing one learns is useless; always a time comes 
when it is needed. 

But even extensive knowledge of any subject does 
not necessarily mean that one becomes thereby an ac- 


SQUIRES, D. D. 


ceptable instructor. The technique of leadership is as 
important as the acquisition of facts. It is notorious 
that many a brilliant scholar is a boresome teacher. 
The presentation of the truth, the method of approach, 
the apt use of illustration and tactful personal appeal— 
all of which are presented in the usual Leadership 
Training classes—are fully as important as mere knowl- 
edge gained. What use is the finest tool if the work- 
man does not know how to use it? 

Many an excellent teacher or leader has been dis- 
covered in a dull or impossible teacher or leader, be- 
cause a single defect has been corrected or one good 
suggestion has been adopted. 

Leadership Training, as offered by the Church, is 
the only chance a great many earnest Christians have 
to acquire a more adequate preparation and a more 
tactful technique. That has been plainly demonstrated, 
many a time, in our Norfolk churches. 
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We Like to Get Letters Like This 


Standard Leadership Training School, and 

want to give you our experience in hold- 

ing these schools in our local church and some of the 
real results from the training and inspiration received. 
“In planning our schools, we have asked the mem- 
bers of our church and church school to select, from 
the list of courses offered in the Standard Leadership 
Training Curriculum, the course they prefer to study. 
By this means we give the courses that the majority of 
our members want. A number of our people take the 
course for credit, while others are not interested so 
much in the credit as in the benefits received. This 
is rather a democratic way of making the selection of 
the courses, but it gives the individual expression which 
is helpful in working up interest in these studies. We 
have, however, encouraged the selection of one course, 
which we call a working course—that is, one of the 
courses that may be put into immediate use in the 
conduct of the different departments of our church 
school and other church organizations. For instance, 
in our first school, the course we termed our work- 
ing course was “Training in Worship and the Devo- 
tional Life.” In our second school we used ‘The Or- 
ganization and Administration of the Church School”’; 
and in our third school, we used “The Administration 
of the Vacation Church School.” While these courses 


6 W E HAVE just completed our third annual 


have not been as popular as the others, those who took 
the work plan to use it in the actual work of the church 
and the church school. The other courses have been 
Biblical subjects which we have termed instruction 
courses, since they are more for the individual’s ad- 
vancement. In selecting our instructors, we have been 
able to use those in our local church who were ac- 
credited to teach certain courses. For the other courses 
we interested those who were willing to give the time 
to prepare for teaching the lessons and were able to 
meet the requirements of the Department of Religious 
Education in the Richmond office. By this plan we 
have interested more of our people in this work, and 
feel that it is worth while for any church to take up 
this work of instruction as a part of the plan to pro- 
mote the sound teaching work in the church and church 
school. What we have done, any church may do if it 
is willing to put forth the effort. I am sure it is really 
worth while. 

“We wish to thank you for the interest you have 
taken in our work and the assistance you have given 
us in the way of lending us books for reference work 


in these schools, and the valuable advice you have 


given. We are making this a part of the program of 
our church for each year, and hope to receive greater 
help as we go from year to year.” 

C. W. PittincEr, Jonesboro, Ark. 





Here Is What Leaders Think of 
Leadership Training 


In Virginia 

“It used to be a common saying that ‘teachers are 
born and not made,’ but today we know that those 
who teach must be trained in every possible way if 
they are to succeed in their work. We feel that the 
progressive development of our local church school is 
largely due to the promotion of the Leadership Train- 
ing program. As we have studied these courses, we 
have become better prepared to teach and more eager 
to make our church school a real school, striving to at- 
tain certain great objectives. After we finish each 
course, we go back to our classes and departments 
with the desire to try out the new methods studied, 
with an enlarged background of knowledge from which 
we may draw as we teach, and, best of all, with re- 
newed interest, enthusiasm, and inspiration. Surely 
those of us whose privilege it is to teach and lead in 
the field of religious education should feel responsible 
for securing the best possible training for our task. It 
is because we feel such a responsibility that our church 
promotes the program of Leadership Training.” 


In Louisiana 

“Leadership Training means for my churches a bet- 
ter informed and, therefore, a better equipped laity, 
enthusiastic in the work of the church. The Presby- 


terian Church has always stood for an informed min- 
istry as well as an informed laity. Leadership Train- 
ing aims to keep both the ministry and the laity abreast 
with the best the times have to offer in methods of 
‘selling’ the religion of the Lord Jesus to the world. 
“As pastor I have found Leadership Training effec- 
tive in impressing youth in particular with the suprem- 
acy of the claim of Christianity upon their time and 
talents. Many have come from a Leadership Training 
school impressed for the first time with the thought 
that the work of the Church is a man-sized job. And, 
if Leadership Training does nothing more than this, it 
seems to me that it will have justified itself in an age 
whose tendency is to minimize the importance of re- 
lion.” 
Rev. Hucu E. BrapsHaw. 


In Tennessee 

“When I finished the Seminary, I applied for 
credit of courses in the Leadership Training Depart- 
ment of the Church, which I was entitled to, and have 
been working on courses leading to a diploma, which 
I have received. I felt that I could not ask my teachers 
to work on something that I was unwilling to do. Our 
teachers and workers have responded to precept and 
example, and although our Sunday school has an en- 
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rollment of 260 with fifteen classes, more than 150 
credits have been received in the last ten years. Every 
year we participate in the city-wide Leadership Train- 
ing School. In addition we often have a class in which 
I am the teacher, or we join with another church in 
having the synodical worker come and teach one of the 
units. A few of us have taken courses by correspond- 
ence. 

“Our teachers need training and a knowledge of the 
best methods. They are able to get this in the classes 
and schools, together with fine fellowship with other 
workers, which is always an inspiration. Many of our 
teachers have not had the opportunity of going to col- 
lege and, of course, some of the units are not as prac- 
tical as to those of larger advantages, but we would 
not think of going through the year without doing 
something to improve our skill. It is as essential to 
the teacher as food and shelter. The growing needs 
of the pupils, together with everyday problems, make 
it necessary and imperative. The new deal calls for 
trained teachers with the heart and spirit of Jesus in 
their teaching.” 

Rev. Turney B. Roppy. 


In Kentucky 

“In our church Leadership Training has proven its 
worth. In the study courses offered, the church leaders 
find their problems dealt with in an adequate way. 
In addition to this, as a group studies together, the 
individuals are made to feel the oneness of the Church 
program. This idea of a unified program is far reach- 
ing in its results. 

“Two very definite results of Leadership Training 
may be mentioned here. After the study of a course 
on ‘Worship,’ there was a reorganization of the Chil- 
dren’s Division with a view toward making the best 
possible use of the material offered in these depart- 
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ments. This has been a forward step. Another for- 
ward step has been the Workers’ Conference each 
month. For this meeting the program is educational 
in nature. The fellowship of officers and teachers at 
the supper hour is most worth-while. 

“There are a number of people in our church who 
have received credit for the courses taken. These 
same individuals are the ones whose leadership is most 
effective in the various departments of the church.” 

Rev. A. H. HoLiincswortH, Jr. 


In Florida 

“No church can rise above the quality of its teaching. 
Teachers, as well as pupils, must be ‘growing persons.’ 
Leadership Training has helped our teachers to grow— 
in appreciation of the Word of God, in knowledge of 
God’s laws as written in nature and in human nature, 
and especially in a sense of their own helplessness 
without the guidance of Him who is the Master 
Teacher. 

“Leadership Training has given many of our teach- 
ers a new vision of the bigness of the task they have 
undertaken; a new sense of the ‘high calling.’ ” 

Mrs. HELEN T. Vass. 


In Alabama 

“The Leadership Training work has brought two 
pronounced benefits to the officers and teachers and 
through them to the church. The first of these is an 
increased knowledge of the Bible, and the second, an 
increased knowledge of and an enthusiasm for the aim 
and methods of work as set forth in our Church’s pro- 
gram. 

“Tt has revealed a deficiency in our knowledge and 
practice, it has provided a source of sufficiency of in- 
formation and led to a greater proficiency in our work.” 

Rev. Epwarp G. LILty. 





Scriptural Leaders 


of the Church and 


Scriptural Training 


By REV. A. A. LITTLE, D. D., Meridian, Mississippi 


ment of life. Fitness is made not born. Posi- 

tion confers opportunity, and demands prepara- 
tion. The Church is waking up to this as to many 
other things. It is beginning to train leaders, But is 
the Church beginning at the right end? We train our 
Young People, our women in Auxiliary work, our 
Sunday-school teachers, our Men-of-the-Church. 

The supreme leaders of the Church are our teaching 
elders, our ruling elders, and our deacons. These are 
God-appointed. What provision have we made to train 
them? If they are called of God and trained for the 
duties belonging to them, the Church will go forward. 
If they are not, and all these subordinate leaders are 
trained, the Church will be lop-sided and will func- 


De me demands training in every depart- 


tion badly. History has shown that where the Church 
has followed any other leaders, she has been led into 
the swamps of impotency. If these are called and 
trained, all the other work of training workers will pro- 
ceed well. 

Let us see what is needed in the training of these 
three classes: 


(1) The Teaching Elder or Pastor. 

There are no Seminaries anywhere that do better 
work than our four. They have courses in Missions, 
Sunday-school work, etc., as well as the old subjects 
of Theology, Church History and Exegesis. Our young 
men get a good degree of knowledge along these acad- 
emic lines. But what about a practical application of 
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these truths? “Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers’”’ 
sometimes. Every one knows the difference between the 
theory and the application of that theory to practice. 
No young doctor of medicine would dare to take the 
whole responsibility of diagnosis or surgical experi- 
ment on his theoretical knowledge. He must first be 
an “interne” and a “resident physician” in some hospital 
and under most efficient physicians. Why should a 
young minister be thrown out on his own responsibility 
to diagnose soul diseases, or to perform spiritual sur- 
gery? My plea is that every young minister ought to 
be assigned by his presbytery to a kind of “interneship” 
under some wise and efficient pastor, to serve for his 
board and lodging. I know this would rather shock 
some of them and interfere with their matrimonial 
designs, but it might save them some grievous mistakes, 
and the suffering churches much harm. 

Note how brief are most of the first pastorates of 
these young ministers. The writer can bear testimony 
that, but for the wise and tactful guidance of a session 
of unusual ability, his first pastorate would have re- 
sulted in an ecclesiastical wreck. Train the minister 
under a successful pastor before turning him loose on 
an unoffending congregation. 


(2) The Ruling Elder. 

His is perhaps the most delicate position in which 
one can be. He lives among the people; he is a man 
of like passions as they; he must set an example, visit 
the sick, comfort the troubled, and watch for souls. 
It is an office archangels might desire. 

Yet, how often he is thrust into it by the votes of 
the congregation, because he is a good man. 

He is required to answer a series of questions affirm- 
ing his belief in doctrines and practices with which 
he is not familiar. I believe most of them live up to 
their light—but if we are frank, many do not have a 
great deal of light on the subject. 

Would it not be well to defer his ordination for six 
months, during which time he serves ex officio in the 
duties of the office, under the guidance and teaching 
of the pastor or some unusually efficient ruling elder? 
During this time, not only could he be taught the Scrip- 
tural fundamentals of our system of doctrine, but he 
might exercise the duties pertaining to this office. The 
office is perpetual, according to Scripture, in spite of 
sporadic efforts to improve on Scripture training by 
pushing him out. Then, at the end of this time, he 
could be Scripturally ordained to his office. 
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The Committee of Religious Education is preparing 
a valuable course of training for him, which could be 
taught in a class. We do have a noble body of ruling 
elders, and the writer bear a happy testimony to their 
great value to him in the pastorates he has served, but 
they, as well as we, wish for such efficiency in the rul- 
ing eldership that we can do as was done in the 
thirty troublous years in Scotland—we can silence the 
minister, and the ruling elders will keep the Church 
alive and growing. 


(3) The Deacons. 

The Presbyterian Church, U. S., has the right and 
Scriptural idea of this office. The office is a spiritual 
one and calls for a high degree of spirituality. 


The deacons are not merely to provide for and ad- 
minister to the material needs of the congregation, but 
they are to do that most difficult thing; namely, to 
train and develop the people in the grace of giving. 

Yet how many deacons think that all they have to 
do is to dress up and march down the aisle and collect 
the monies of the congregation ? 


They should know the needs of the whole church as 
expressed through the various organizations, as well as 
the amount needed to keep the pastor and family alive. 
What a vast field that is, and how much judgment is 
needed to apportion the offerings of the church. 

They should know and practice the Scriptural method 
of financing the Kingdom of God. They should know 
the spiritual value of money, for a dollar in the King- 
dom of God is more than one hundred pennies. It has 
a spiritual content that must be noted and developed. 

To this end would it not be wise to train the deacon 
for a time before ordaining him? Let him work under 
some efficient member of the board. The Committee 
of Religious Education is preparing a treatise that 
might be used with great profit in training the deacon 
elect. Boe 

The whole plea is: if we are to have leaders, let us 
have them trained. The enduement of the Holy Spirit 
is indispensable, but the Holy Spirit works through 
common sense, and efficiency must be acquired as well 
as received. As the laying on of hands never made a 
bad man good; neither does it make an ignorant man, 
wise; nor an unskilful man, efficient. 

If we are to have trained leaders, let us begin with 
the leaders God has specifically appointed unto these 
offices. 
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Decrease for one month 


$4,191.32 
3,145.48 


$1,045.84 
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When We Try God's Way 


By REV. G. L. WHITELEY, Roanoke, Virginia 


After having been in thirteen of the seventeen synods 
of the Assembly, and forty-eight of the ninety presby- 
teries, and contacting almost a thousand of our indi- 
vidual churches of all classes, the writer is astonished 
at the open-hearted reception and results of the move- 
ment popularly known as the Belmont Covenant Plan. 
The object of this article is to try to bring before its 
readers something of the response, effort, testimony, 
widespread interest, and blessings that are following in 
the wake of the movement to try God’s way for a Chris- 
tian to deal with that which has been committed to him 
to be administered for his Lord. No argument will be 
used except what the men and women, elders and 
deacons, preachers and missionaries from thirteen 
Protestant denominations have said in their letters 
coming from all over the United States and Canada, 
and some from India, Africa, Brazil, and Australia, as 
to what they have actually experienced in their personal 
lives, homes, and congregations as a result of obeying 
what the Lord says to his church today. He has a 
method and a standard by which Christians are to deal 
with their moral problems, he also has a method and a 
standard by which they are to deal with their time, 
and he has not left them without a method and a stand- 
ard for dealing with their finances. 

This method, based on “Render ... unto God the 
things that are God’s” (Matt. 22:21), “These ought ye 
to have done” (Matt. 23:23), and “Prove me now here- 
with, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open you 
the windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing” 
(Mal. 3:10), has in the last nineteen months been 
tested and obeyed with marvelous results. Many per- 
sonal letters come bearing testimony as to the joy and 
even material blessings that come from practicing tith- 
ing. 

One woman from one of the largest churches in our 
Assembly writes: “I want you to know how grateful I 
am to God that he sent you to our church to speak on 
the Belmont Plan. I have been a tither ever since my 
husband and I were married. He could not see it as I 
do and would not tithe. After the meeting Sunday 
morning, he agreed to try it for thirteen weeks and I 
have since seen many changes in his life as a result. 
We have a happier home and he is more interested in 
the Kingdom than ever before.” 

Another woman writes: “Husband and I, up until a 
year or two ago, were in comfortable circumstances, 
then the crash came and we lost all. We have always 
tithed, and in our present condition still honor God 
with the first fruits of whatever comes into our hands. 
It is fun just to take chances with God even when you 
do not know where the next meal is coming from.” Is 
it not a pity that so few of God’s children are willing 
to take chances with him? Men will take chances in 
many ways, but refuse to take any risk by doing what 
God says. While preparing this article the phone rang 
and a woman who is a wife and mother said: ‘Please 
call on my husband and talk with him. He is gambling 
and spending his money on slot machines.” This man 


is unwilling to take a chance with God who says, “Try 
me,” “put me to the test,” “prove me.” 

Sometime ago about 150 questionnaires were sent 
out to pastors who had put on the Belmont Plan in their 
churches. The object of this questionnaire was to find 
what benefits other than financial had come to these 
congregations. It is very hard to get busy preachers 
to fill out and return a questionnaire. Even when a 
stamped envelope is enclosed as an inducement, too 
often the questionnaire is thrown in the wastebasket. 
In the case of these questionnaires, however, it is re- 
markable how nearly 100 per cent came back, and no 
return envelope was sent. Here are some of the facts 
that these questionnaires contain: 

One pastor writes: “The spirit of our people in this 
movement is worth a thousand times more than the 
money resulting from it. Such a fine spirit can over- 
come the world for God, but money cannot. Last Sun- 
day our church enjoyed a full congregation of its mem- 
bers and many visitors. We are happy to note the gen- 
eral interest taken in the campaign of this endeavor.” 
Another writes: “During the past three months our 
church has tried the tithing plan. We have found our 
faith justified and will continue on this basis.” 


The following comes from the pastor of a large Bap- 
tist church in a distant city: “We have put on the 
Belmont Plan for four months, with great quickening 
interest in the church. Many are continuing tithing, 
and our church attendance has been greatly increased.” 


‘From a pastor in Texas comes this account: ‘Good re- 


ports are coming from all over the presbytery. The local 
Methodist and Baptist and Presbyterian U. S. A. churches 
have put it on as a result of the meeting here. As for 
our local church, our greatest delight is in the renewed 
interest in the whole life of the church’s work. There 
is a community-wide personal evangelistic campaign go- 
ing on that is an outgrowth of the tithing campaign. I 
anticipate that every church in the presbytery will put 
it on with the exception of two very small ones.” 

A pastor in Florida sends this testimony: “The pastor 
has put on the campaign entirely unaided from the out- 
side. Signatures to the covenant, representing 110 fami- 
lies, have been secured. There is great interest. Per- 
sons absent from services for months are returning. 
Many search us out to sign the covenant.” From a re- 
turned missionary who has been in India under the 
direction of the Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society 
of Iowa for twenty years, comes a thrilling letter as to 
what has been done in her church. The stated clerk of 
one of our synods writes: “The offerings in my church 
have increased 200 per cent. Some have joined the 
church as a result of attending one of the tithing meet- 
ings, Others have come into the church by letter and 
have asked to be enrolled as tithers.” 

The pastor of a Brethren church has this to say after 
his church had tried tithing for twenty-one weeks: “My 
church gave $800 more during these twenty-one weeks 
than the whole church gave to all causes during the 
entire previous year. I will say that the greatest benefit 
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that came to my church is the increase in interest, at- 
tendance, and in spiritual things.” The pastor of a 
church in the Dunkard denomination has this testimony 
to offer: “Have just had our canvass for the new 
church year on the basis of income. We have gone over 
the top for the first time in forty years.” 

The spirit of defeat which has settled down on our 
land in the past few years has found lodgment in the 
church, but during the past twelve months a new spirit 
of hope has been born. Visions that were lost have been 
seen again, and today we find new hope and new ideals. 
The spirit of adventure with God has been born anew. 
Multitudes are willing to launch out into the deep and 
let down their nets. Where and when congregations are 
willing to try God’s way they are astonished at the 
catch. The condition of hundreds of churches is voiced 
in the following letter from a pastor in Texas: “Spirit- 
ually the life of the church has been transformed and 
this is the big blessing. Discouragement has given way 
to optimism. For the first time people realize what 
they can do. Most of the tithers will continue to tithe. 
Others will join them. Our congregations have been 
20 per cent better than any year since I have been here. 
Every organization of the church has improved in at- 
tendance and spirit of service.” From Kentucky comes 
this word of encouragement: “Our people are delighted 
and our officers enthusiastic. This is a new day for us 
in every way. The spiritual blessings have been great, 
reflected in better congregations and deeper interest. 
Many testify to greater material increase since tithing.” 

It seems as if nothing has come before the Protestant 
churches, at least in the writer’s recollection, that has 
been so unanimously and enthusiastically received. It 
has brought hope to many discouraged ministers and 
congregations. It has revealed to people what their 
possibilities are. It has led to.a definite, tangible ex- 
perience with God, and spiritual blessings have been 
poured out on those who have ventured to try it. Of 
course it is impossible even to estimate the value in 
spiritual blessings. It is also as impossible to estimate 
the financial benefits, but letters from churches that 
have put it into practice indicate that there has been in 
the last twelve months nearly a half million dollars, over 
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and above the regular offerings, turned into the churches 
of the thirteen denominations which have adopted the 
Belmont Plan. One of the recognized leaders in our own 
General Assembly says: “I wish that I could express, 
as well as I should like, my deep appreciation of the 
splendid service which has been rendered our Com- 
mittee on Stewardship and Finance. ... not to speak of 
our General Assembly, during these nine months which 
have been given over to this general task. My own con- 
viction is that more has been done during this interval 
to get our Church back to the proper spiritual and finan- 
cial basis than has been accomplished by all our other 
Church promotion within the past ten years.” 

A letter came a few months ago from a pastor who 
concluded with these words: “From a discouraged 
preacher and congregation. If you can help us we will 
greatly appreciate it.’ In a letter recently received 
from this same man, he says: “Thanks for the Belmont 
Plan. It has saved our church and given our people a 
new vision. We are facing the future with enthusiasm 
and joy. For the first time in seventeen years we are 
confident it can be done.” 

A few people do not believe in, and will not try tith- 
ing because they say it is an Old Testament law. It is 
true that we are not under Mosaic law but under the 
law of Love and Grace which calls for more than the 
Old Testament law demanded. The people who know 
nothing about tithing from experience are those who 
talk the loudest against it. The man who has put it to 
the test with an open mind and willing heart, and has 
given it an honest-to-goodness trial has a different testi- 
mony. In the last twenty months I have contacted, 
either by conversation or mail, men and women in all 
walks of life, from the millionaire to the man who did 
not know where his next meal was coming from, and the 
universal testimony is that tithing does three things for 
a man. First, it enables him to do his full share of 
work in at least one department of the Kingdom of God. 
He may not be able to sing in the choir, teach in the 
Sunday school, or be an officer, but he can give his nort. 
Second. it guards a man against covetousness and selfish- 
ness. Third, it brings a consciousness of honesty and 
fairness with God, in which men can with joy pray God’s 
blessing upon their homes and business. 





Movies in a Planned Recreational Program 
(Continued from page 326) 


and tc evaluate them with understanding. This is one 
of the steps being taken to create discrimination in 
audiences so that they may appreciate the finer things 
on the screen and discard the false. All interested in 
the social value of the movies should investigate this 
classwork, and, if it meets with their approval, use in- 
fluence to have it put into their own community schools. 

Family programs should become a demond in every 
neighborhood theater. Double billing and deliberate 
violation of this request would be impossible if churches, 
schools, and citizens contacted theaters with reasonable 
requests and gave support for programs which meet 
their taste. One objective of the Motion Picture Re- 
search Council is legislation against the present method 
of distributing films. To make such changes effective 
be must do our part locally to develop taste for better 

ms. 

Adult Discrimination Needed. For adults there must 
be more personal responsibility in selecting film enter- 
tainment. There must be available an honest and re- 
liable source of information whereby the consumer can 
discover the nature and quality of motion pictures be- 
fore he attends. Many national women’s groups, includ- 
ing the Southern California Council of Federated Church 
Women, give this information as do also several national 
magazines. In Los Angeles the Public Library has in- 


augurated a service whereby an information bureau 
gives a telephone report on any picture called for. the 
reports being made from the combined judgments of the 
women’s previewing groups. The demands for this 
service exceed the most sanguine hopes. Smaller cities 
in Southern California are adopting this service, and 
it is one which any community would find of immeasur- 
able social value. 

Now is the time for church groups to join actively 
in leadership in this social problem. Study groups may 
be formed in order to learn how to make motion pic- 
tures an asset, not a liability in the program of re- 
ligious training and character building. A handbook, 
Motion Picture Study Groups, by Elizabeth Watson Pol- 
lard, Ohio State University, is available. Better film 
councils need the codperation of church membership in 
their local efforts to secure family programs and to cre- 
ate interest in improving audience taste in film enter- 
tainment. It is entirely practical that churches sponsor 
a bureau for reliable information on current releases 
which will be easily available to the public. When all 
groups join in a common purpose, the problem can be 
solved. ‘The immediate need is to stimulate thought 
and to help to transfer apathy into constructive social 
activity. 
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East Brazil Mission— Educational Work 
and Other Activities : 


By L. M. SYDENSTRICKER, Campo Bello, E. de Minas, Brazil 


It is indeed an ill wind that blows no one good. The 
ill wind of yellow fever that blew over Campinas in 
the closing decade of the last century left many broken- 
hearted families in its train. The Presbyterian mis- 
sion, which for some years had had its headquarters in 
Campinas, suffered heavily. This ill wind, however, 
brought good to many living in the southern part of the 
State of Minas Geraes, for it brought to this great cen- 
tral state of Brazil the first resident missionaries of 
the Presbyterian Church. These missionaries, later on, 
organized what is today known as the East Brazil 
Mission. 

After visiting widely in the state, Dr. Gannon and 
his fellow-workers selected Lavras as the center of their 
future labors. At that time Lavras had no railroad 
and the trip from Campinas was most trying. After 
spending four days on the train, five missionaries and 
four Brazilian companions finished the journey on horse- 
back. 

As the first rays of light in the east announced the 
birth of a new day, the missionaries of Christ entered 
Lavras. It was Sunday morning, December the fourth, 
1892. The rays of light in the east marked the coming 
cf a new day. The coming of the missionaries marked 
a new day of spiritual light for the people of Lavras 
and that section of Minas. This light has grown brighter 
through the years, dispelling with ever-increasing power 
the darkness of ignorance, superstition, and idolatry. 

The ccming of the Protestants had been the subject 
of conversation in Lavras for some time. Great was 
the disappointment of the people when they knew they 
had missed seeing them come into the town. The 
spiritual guides of the people cautioned them to have 
nothing to do with these emissaries of Satan. All were 
warned that their money could only bring unhappiness 
to those who received it, as it came directly from the 
hands of the Devil himself. Some went so far as to say 
that every week Miss Kemper met the Devil in person 
in a dark room at the school, receiving from him in- 
structions as to how the work should be carried on, and 
money with which to pay the bills. 

The wisdom of the choice of Lavras as the center of 
work for the new mission has been proved by the years. 
The climate, not only of Lavras but of the whole sec- 
tion of the East Brazil Mission, is excellent. Lavras 
has become quite a railroad center. Daily trains connect 
the city with Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Bello 
Horizonte, the state capital. Lavras has grown and is 
growing. At present it has a population of about fifteen 
thousand. There are modern conveniences, and tele- 
phone and telegraph lines making communication with 
the large centers easy. 

The International College, that for some years had 
been conducted in Campinas, was moved to Lavras and 
in time became known all over Brazil as the Evangelical 
Institute. The first school was only for girls. This 


school was directed by Miss Charlotte Kemper, who in 
many ways was one of the most remarkable women 
whose name has appeared on the roll of the mission- 
aries of the Presbyterian Church. For forty years, Miss 
Kemper, by her life of service and sacrifice and love 
and by her teaching in the classroom, touched the lives 
of hundreds of young men and women for Christ. In 
1908 the mission decided to call the girls’ school Char- 
lotte Kemper Seminary, thus honoring her, who for 
years rendered such faithful service. 

The property owned by the mission and used for the 
Kemper Seminary is beautifully located in the center 
of the city, facing the public garden and having three 
street fronts. There is a large dormitory that can ac- 
commodate seventy girls and teachers. Part of this 
building is new, but the front part is old, being merely 
a residence adapted to school purposes. Another old 
residence is on the campus and is used for the kinder- 
garten and practice classes for the normal course stu- 
dents. In 1926 the Woman’s Auxiliary gave their Birth- 
day Offering to the Kemper Seminary. With this money 
a large three-storied classroom building was put up. 
This building would grace the campus of any school in 
the States and has greatly facilitated the work for the 
girls. 

Kemper Seminary maintains a music course of eight 
years, a domestic arts course, and a full first and second 
degree normal course. There has been state inspection, 
although official recognition has not been granted. The 
inspectors that come and examine the work and see 
what is being done are loud in their praise. They say 
the government should do one of two things, either 
close their own normal schools or give official recogni- 
tion to Kemper. Up to the present time, however, 
neither course has been followed. Don Antonio Cabral, 
the Archbishop of Bello Horizonte and his colleagues 
could, no doubt, tell us why. 

In 1904 the second department of the Instituto Evan- 
gelico was started. This is a boys’ school that has 
grown through the years and is today the Municipal 
Gymnasium of Lavras, being recognized by the federal 
government. The gymnasium is splendidly located on a 
large campus. On this campus there are four dormito- 
ries, two classroom buildings, in one of which are the 
offices and library, and two missionary residences. The 
girls who do not want to take the normal course are 
allowed to matriculate in the gymnasium. 

The work of the East Brazil Mission is in an agricul- 
tural district, and it is only natural that those in charge 
of the work should see the necessity for an agricultural 
school. Such a school was organized in 1908. The 
course given was elementary at first, but since then it 
has been raised. At present its diploma is recognized 
by the state and federal governments. 

For many years the Agricultural School used the 
buildings of the gymnasium, but in 1921 it was moved 
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Boys at Gammon Institute in their Gymnastic Class—Agricultural School and Dean’s residence in background. 


to another campus, where a large classroom building 
had been erected and also a dormitory. On this campus 
there are at present, besides these two buildings, a mis- 
sionary residence, a butter-and-ice factory, stables, and 
other buildings needed for taking care of the pure-bred 
cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens and rabbits. 

A farm is operated in connection with this school, 
where the crops common in that section of Minas are 
raised and where many experiments are carried on. 
There is a saw mill, a rice-cleaning machine, a cotton 
gin, a sugar mill and other machinery that the students 
learn to use. 

The Lavras school has a well organized course of re- 
ligious education. This course can be taken in residence 
or by correspondence. There is also an official commer- 
cial course. 


In 1928 the name was changed from Evangelical In- 
stitute to Gammon Institute, thus honoring him who 
for thirty years and more gave his life to the educa- 
tion of the youth of Brazil. 

In 1933 the Alumni Association of Gammon Institute 
unveiled a bust of Dr. Gammon, which is placed in the 
principal square of the city. The occasion of its un- 
veiling was a red-letter day for Lavras. Several hun- 
dred people, from different parts of Brazil, came to 
honor him who had honored his Saviour by his life of 
service. The Minister of Education sent his representa- 
tive. The chief speaker was the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture of the State of Minas, an alumnus of Gammon 
Institute, 


The school so humbly opened in 1893 has grown. To- 
day Gammon Institute is known from the north to the 
south of Brazil, having had, at some time during her 
history, students from every state of the Union. There 
are five distinct courses offered, each having its own 
dean. All of her diplomas are recognized by the fed- 
eral government, except the normal diploma. This recog- 
nition is denied, not because of any lack in the course, 
but simply because the ‘school tries to bring her stu- 
dents to a living faith in the living Christ. During the 
year 1934 four hundred and thirty-four students, were 
matriculated in the different courses. 

During the years past, more than three thousand young 
people have felt the touch of Christ on their lives be 
Cause they have sat in the classrooms of Gammon Insti- 
tute and have seen the Christ-love manifested in the 
lives of the missionaries and professors, Gammon In- 


stitute has her graduates in high positions in the federal 
Many business men are trying 


and state governments. 


to put into practice in their daily lives the principles 
learned in Lavras. 

Sunday after Sunday more than forty ministers, who 
laid the foundation of their work in Gammon Institute, 
stand in the evangelical pulpits of Brazil, proclaiming 
the iove of God for a lost world. Hundreds of others 
in the Sunday schools are moulding lives for Christ and 
building Christian character, who first heard the call 
of the Master and caught the gleam of service while 
students in Lavras. 

As the evangelists go from town to town they find 
many doors opened to them by former students of Gam- 
mon Institute. Many times we find on the walls of the 
living-room the picture of Dr. Gammon and Miss Kemper 
and others who have worked in Lavras. r 

Many times on the table there is a copy of the Word 
of God, which was one of the textbooks in Gammon 
Institute. Slowly, but none the less surely, is Gammon 
Institute raising the intellectual and moral and spiritual 
tone, not only of Lavras but also of Minas, for she is 
holding before her youth the living Christ, and this 
Christ, fulfilling the promise of old, is lifting men up 
to a new life. 

The East Brazil Mission has not only Gammon Insti- 
tute but also four primary schools. Two of these schools 
were opened by the mission and she is responsible for 
their maintenance. The other two were started because 
of special requests of the people of the towns where 
they are located. One school is entirely independent 
of the mission. Gammon Institute organized and in- 
spects its work, but acts only in an advisory capacity. 
The principal of the other school is a missionary, but 
the mission has no financial obligation in connection 
with the school. At the end of a five-year period, three 
of which have already passed, the missionary will be 
withdrawn and the school placed under Brazilian direc- 
tion. 

During the year 1934, all of these schools were run 
without any subsidy from the Executive Committee ex- 
cept the salaries of the few missionaries connected with 
the school work. This has placed a heavy burden on 
the schools. Many who are unable to pay knock. at 
their doors. Some of these, at least, must be attended, 
if the schools are to merit the name of Christian in- 
stitutions and serve the people they were built to help. 

The East Brazil Mission has given much time to edu- 
cational work. Christ told his disciples not only to 
evangelize the nations, but also to teach them. We 
have tried to do the latter, while not neglecting the 
former. 
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Hut of the Guarary Indian Chief, where about fifty of the tribe gathered for a Green Corn Festival. At the time this 
picture was taken, only a few could be persuaded to come out. 


At present there are only two ordained evangelists 
who are giving all of their time to this phase of the 
work. Besides these two ordained evangelists there are 
five lay evangelists. These men are doing splendid work 
and make it possible for the ordained evangelist to 
cover a much larger field. 

In the territory occupied by the mission there are 
thirty-two Sunday schools with an average attendance 
of one thousand three hundred and fifty. There are four 
organized churches and more than fifty other preaching 
points. In the field there are six hundred and fifty-two 
baptized evangelical Christians. There are nine church 
buildings in the field. The church in Varginha would 
grace any city. The first unit of the future church has 
been built in Campo Bello. When it is finished, we 
will have a building second to none in the State of 
Minas. 

For a number of years an Annual Laymen’s Confer- 
ence has been held in Lavras. It has grown from small 
beginnings, but now has an attendance of about a hun- 
dred. This conference has given a new vision of service 
to many. Some of our Christians live in small villages 
or country districts. They know only the local work. 
It inspires them to meet others in Lavras who have a 
like faith and to know that they are part of a great 
army that is marching on to victory under the leader- 
ship of the Lord Jesus. 

One other advantage of the conference is that it 
brings Christian young people together, allowing them 
to know each other under most favorable circumstances. 
Finding Christian husbands for Christian girls and 
Christian wives for Christian boys is no small problem 
for the evangelist who works in the interior. This 
problem is greatly facilitated. by the Layman’s Confer- 
ence. 

The East Brazil Mission had the honor of organizing 
one ‘of the first Vacation Church Schools ever held in 
Brazil. A recent number of a church paper reported 
schools held in 1933. Out of the twenty reported, eight 
were in the territory of the East Brazil Mission. 

The mission realizes that no one can live or work 
alone. We are only a part of a great force that is 
trying to evangelize Brazil and make the living Christ 








The Bororo tribe in the far interior. This picture cele- 
brates a form of social life. These Indians are honoring 
a hero who killed a tiger, which had killed an Indjan. 
When honoring ‘such a hero, they paint his body and deco- 
rate his bow and arrow with feathers. A crown of parrot 
feathers and a girdle of feathers are also placed on him. 


the King supreme. We need the help of others and 
believe we can best do our work by helping others when 
we have the opportunity. 

Following this policy, the mission has had the honor 
of coéperating directly or indirectly with many evan- 
gelical movements. The Mission to the Cayuas, a tribe 
of Indians, was begun because of the earnest desire and 
hard work of Mr. Maxwell, who continues to be a mem- 
ber of the Mission. The evangelical church of Brazil 
has Umuarama, the Montreat of Brazil, today, because 
a member of the East Brazil Mission caught the vision 
and, in codperation with others of a like mind, suc- 
ceeded in selling the idea to the church. The World’s 
Sunday School Convention, held in Rio de Janeiro in 
1932, stirred Brazil and left its impress upon the evan- 
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gelical work. This convention was so successful because 
the East Brazil Mission lent one of her members, who 
for nearly two years worked side by side with those re- 
sponsible for the convention. The General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church of Brazil honored our mission, 
making one of her members the first Secretary of 
Women’s Work. In these and in other ways has the 
East Brazil Mission codperated and is codperating with 
the evangelical forces of Brazil. 

When we look to the future we see glorious days 
ahead. There are going to be many difficulties, and no 
doubt many hearts will ache, because all plans will not 
be crowned with success. With the eyes of faith, how- 
ever, we can see leaving the schoolrooms of the mission 


young people who have given their hearts to Christ and 
who are going out into the world to live for him. We 
look at the many struggling, tempted Christians today, 
and we see them strong in the strength of the Christ, 
because they have more fully opened their hearts to 
him. We see the weak congregations scattered over 
the twenty counties where we work growing up into 
strong churches that faithfully witness for the Master 
and that strive to capture this wonderful country for 
Christ the King. We see the day when we can move 
on into virgin territory, leaving the work to the hands 
of consecrated Brazilians. We know that this vision 
will some day be true, because we work in the name of 
Him who promised that His Word would not return to 
Him void. 





What School Shall I Choose? 


By MARGARET CARNAHAN, Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil 


HUS questions Senhor M., a wealthy Brazilian 
farmer, as he picks up the Agricultor, the agri- 
cultural paper published at the Lavras Agricul- 

ture School; thus asks Senhor P., the mayor of a neigh- 
boring town, as he picks up the town newspaper; thus 
queries Senhor J., the Protestant merchant in a distant 
town, as he picks up the Puritano, the church paper. 
Each one finds in his paper the following announce- 
ment: 
Collegio Carlota Kemper. 
Um dos mais antigos collegios para mogas no Estado 
de Minas. 

“One of the oldest schools for girls in the State of 
Minas.” Following this statement are listed the courses 
which are given at the Kemper: Kindergarten, Pri- 
mary (4 year), Adaptation (2 year), Three-year Nor- 
mal Course, Five-year Normal Course, Music. And 
boarding facilities for girls studying High School or 
Commercial courses at. the Gymnasio. 

If Senhor M. wants further information, he will 
send for a school catalog and will find some of the 
following reasons for sending his daughters to us. Our 
courses follow the programs laid down by the state 
government; our teachers, all competent and well pre- 
pared, are graduates of the iKemper and have in their 
hearts the high ideals and principles for which the 
school stands; the classes not being excessively large 
give the teacher opportunity to help each individual 
pupil; our building, the Birthday Gift of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, is a beautiful, well-equipped place in which 
to study; the fine grounds offer an attractive setting 
for the school and provide ample room for sports, with 
volley ball, basket-ball courts, foot-ball field for the 
primary boys, and a tennis court; the music course 
offers eight years in piano and also training in violin 
and voice; the regular school programs and the literary 
society give opportunity for development along literary 
lines; and Bible study, chapel exercises and special 
Services seek to help the students to grow spiritually. 

And so Senhor M. sends his little daughters, Sandra 
and Sonia, aged eight and nine, to the Primary Course, 
and Senhor P. sends his daughter to the Adaptation 
Course. Senhor J. sends Gersonita to the Normal 
Course. Has it been only the advertisement and catalog 





Exhibit of work in the Domestic Science Department, 
Charlotte Kemper Seminary. Miss Margaret Carnahan, 
Instructor. 


that have made these fathers choose Kemper? No, 
indeed! Our best advertisements are our alumnae and 
old students—in the one case, a cousin; again, the 
mother; and in the other, the sister. 


One reason that the old students are so willing to " 


tell of our school is that they have enjoyed the board- 
ing department, which has been home to them. Even 
if our family often numbers fifty or sixty yet it is 
home for each of them and the matron a mother to 
each one. One thing that impresses the parents when 
they bring their children is the fact that the rooms 
are arranged for two girls instead of the Brazilian 
type of dormitory, with its ward-like rooms where all 
the girls sleep. The dining-room, with its many win- 
dows, ferns, and flower-decked tables, always attracts 
our visitors, as do the happy countenances of our girls. 
From the six-thirty rising bell, coffee, five-minute 
silence, 7:30 A. M. classes, breakfast at 11:00 A. M., 
school again to 4:30 P. M. for some, play time, piano 
practice, games, study, etc., dinner at 5:00 P. M., un- 
til study is over, with tea and family worship at eight 
o’clock, the day is full of activity, and, barring exami- 
nations or such, nine o’clock sees everyone tucked into 
bed. 

Grace at the meals and family worship are new ex- 
periences to many of our girls, as are the Sunday-school 
and church services. Many are the hymns that are 
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learned in the Sunday-school afternoon “sing-song,” 
and afterward carried away to be sung in all sorts of 
homes and places. The Y. W. C. A., Temperance 
League, and Young People’s Service Group, which cor- 
responds to our Student Volunteer Band, offer other 
opportunities of presenting Christ and his work, and 
of training the girls for Christian service in their home 
churches. 


Nor is the social life forgotten. Wholesome rela- 
tionships with the boys in the Gymnasio and Agri- 
culture School through parties, games, picnics, etc., 
make life quite satisfying and at times exciting. It 
is really no wonder that the girls and their parents 
prefer the Kemper, with its happy normal life, rather 
than the cloistered, shut-in life of the majority of 
boarding schools in Brazil. 


Some of you will say, “With all of these advan- 
tages surely the school is full to overflowing.” But 
we must answer that unfortunately that is not so, for 
at least three reasons. First, the Kemper is of neces- 
sity a tuition school. This fact makes it impossible 
for many of the Protestant families to send their chil- 
dren. For in Brazil, as in most mission lands, many 
of the Protestants are poor and cannot afford educa- 
tion for their children. It is to these children we offer 
free education, or discounts, whenever possible, but, 
with no special fund for this, it means that only a 
few can be so served. Yes, we could easily fill Kem- 
per to overflowing were it possible to open our doors 
to all those who care to come but for lack of funds 
must miss the opportunity. 


In the second place, there is still strong opposition 
to our school in some sections, and those who would 
gladly come are held back for religious reasons or 
from fear and misinterpretation. . 


The third reason is that, although we have fulfilled 
all regulations and requirements of the state govern- 
ment for normal schools, yet we are not an accredited 
school, which means that our diplomas arg not recog- 
nized by the government. As a result oyr graduates 
cannot legally teach in the public schools. There are 
no Protestant normal schools in the whole State of 
Minas, and very few state normal schools, which are 
presumably non-sectarian. 

What then can our graduates do? As many as pos- 
sible find positions in our mission schools, others teach 
in the few scattered rural schools, and still others 
teach in schools held in private homes and on farms. 
More and more of the girls that come to us will take 
up high school work, studying at the Gymnasio, where 
a federal diploma can be obtained. Then, too, many 
of the girls that come to Kemper do not come with 
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the idea of graduation but just for a little more edu- 
cation than they can obtain in their home towns. Many 
expect to marry and see no use in studying so many 
years. The Brazilian father still thinks it is mere 
necessary to educate his sons than his daughters. For 
this reason, in addition to the course laid down by the 
government, we have added work in Home Economics, 
such as cooking classes, Dietetics, Home Nursing, 
Home Decoration, and also some ideas of gardening. 

And who are our graduates? What a pleasure it 
would be to present the gracious matron of the Kemper 
dormitory, this year taking her first vacation after many 
years of teaching and eleven of dormitory work; or 
the new matron, a lovely, dignified woman from a 
socially prominent family of Minas. Who can meas- 
ure the influence of such devoted Christian women on 
the lives of the many girls who came so intimately 
under their touch? Numbered among the many Kem- 
per girls who are teaching is one high up in state 
normal circles; another is director of a mission school; 
others have schools of their own; a few are in the 
public schools, touching great numbers of children; 
some are in country districts and in farm homes, see- 
ing the need and heeding the cry of the adult illiterate. 
Many ministers’ wives are listed among Kemper gradu- 
ates, and how splendidly capable they are, serving as 
presidents of presbyterials and running Sunday schools, 
Vacation Church Schools and auxiliary societies. We 
look with pride on Donna Guilermina, the missionary 
to the Indians, and salute her as she and her husband 
and a doctor carry on alone in that Brazilian mission, 
while our own Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell are in the 
United States on furlough. 

Then there are those others who have gone out and 
become home builders and mothers. Some have es- 
tablished Christian homes; others, homes built on 
higher ideals than would have been possible had they 
not come in touch with loftier purposes and with Chris- 
tian living; still others are breaking down intolerance 
and spreading the truth. Some have contributed 
greatly to their home church, others have started Sun- 
day schools and revived auxiliaries. Each year at 
Kemper a picture is taken of the “grand-children” of 
the school, those whose mothers before them were Kem- 
per graduates. 

As we look into the past, we realize that, in spite 
of the failure of his servants many times, God has 
wrought marvelously in the lives of Brazil’s daughters 
through Christian education. And what of the future? 
Will you not add your prayers that God may continue 
to lead us to make of the Kemper a school which 
Brazilian parents can choose for the Christian train- 
ing of their daughters? 





A Couple of Brazilian Workers 


By WILLIAM G. NEVILLE, Brazil 


workers here in Brazil. He has just been out of 
the seminary some seven years, and has developed 
into a splendid leader. He is smart, and his heart 


Se cshen FALCAO is one of our finest ordained 


keeps pace with a warm, evangelical foundation that 
brings blessings where he walks. 

Because of the need of such a man in the Boys’ 
School this year, he was called to fill the bill. Just 
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briefly let us tell you what he has been doing this 
year. 

He has taught in the school several hours a day. 
He has preached twice a Sunday in a church of sev- 
eral hundred members, thirty miles from here; reviv- 
ing the church which was without a pastor. He has 
taught in the Sunday school. He has edited the adult 
lessons for our publication plant. He has coached six 
or seven of our laymen, teaching them Bible, Portu- 
guese, and Homiletics, three times a week. He has 
held meetings in several different towns. He has con- 
ducted the chapel hour at the school twice every week, 
and spoken on a number of other occasions. He has 
edited the Homiletical department in our monthly Bible 
magazine. He has read any number of books—- 
reads English well and devours Campbell Morgan, 
Mathew Henry, Scroggie, Erdman, etc. He has handed 
us the translation of Brooks’ “Outlines of the Books 
of the Bible” to be published in book form. 


* * * 


Dr. Paul Sarmento is one of our leading laymen 
in the capital city of Rio Grando do Norte—the city 
of Natal, where Lindbergh and wife landed a year 
ago when they crossed from Africa. This young man 
inspired us a few weeks ago when we were in his 
city. He has a most pleasing personality and, along 
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with his wife, is honored and loved by those who know | 
him and the work he is doing. | 
He is the director of the Government School of Prac- 
tical Training, where over three hundred young boys | 
are sent to learn trades, etc. He teaches a number of 
classes and has private pupils from the city. He is | 
constantly studying from books and in the laboratory. 
He has pastored the church of 250 members and | 
preached whenever necessary. He has stirred the mem- 
bers to constant work, and, too, to support fully their 
pastor who passed away this month after an illness 
of one year. He has been the superintendent of the 
Sunday school, and kept it full of healthy enthusiasm. 
He has opened preaching points in the city and 
preached in the open several times. He visited a 
neighboring town and carried on services there regu- 
larly. He has gotten up early every morning to study 
GOD’S WORD. He has invited the Government 
officials to inspect his work, and weathered the storm 
of the church of Rome to have him put away! He 
has written for our Church papers and sent. drawings 
to illustrate his articles. He has let his light shine, 
and is happy in his great and varied field of usefulness. 
May God spare these young men for years of such 
service to the church of Jesus Christ in this land. Pray 
for them in the great work they are doing and thank 
God that you’ve had a part in developing such workers. 














A Time of Stock-Taking in 
West Brazil Mission 


By MRS. E. E. LANE, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, Brazil 


Mission Meeting at Umuarama is over, and all of us 
are back on our job again, refreshed by the inspiration 
of meeting with one another and in that wonderful land 
of the sky, our Brazilian Montreat. It hardly seems 
possible that this meeting to which we have looked for- 
ward so long is really over, for it was unusual in that 
it met at Umuarama, along with four other Presbyte- 
rian Missions working in Brazil. Hence it was a time 
of real stock-taking. 

It is now seventy-five years since the beginning of 
Presbyterian Missions in Brazil. The son of one of the 
pioneer’ missionaries was asked to write a history of 
the Presbyterian activities in Brazil during this three- 
quarters of a century, and it was striking to note that 
the objectives of the pioneers are the very ones that 
the West Brazil Mission has today. These goals speak 
well for the vision and the foresight of the early mis- 
sionaries, but what of the succeeding generations that 
could not improve on them? 

These were the objectives of Rev. Asbel Simonton, 
the first Presbyterian missionary to this country: 


Sunday-school Work 
Self-supporting Churches 
8. Lay-workers. 

I will take these up in relation to our work today. 

1. Strategic Centers. These have always been occu- 
pied when new fields have been opened. During 1934 
only one new resident point was opened in our territory. 
For good reasons the Hursts were moved to Jaboticabal. 


1. Strategic Centres 

2. The Distribution of the Word of God 
3. Education 

4. Wide Evangelism 

4h. Publication 

6. 

7. 









They are the mobile force of the mission, since they 
have been moved almost as many times as they have 
been years in Brazil, and I imagine Mrs. Hurst, is ready 
to say with another missionary, “The last move is the 
ninth and it is the limit,” but no, not so, for on the field gga 
we see living examples of that love Paul spoke of, “in #ij=aueu 
love preferring one another.” When it is for the good z & 
of the Master’s service and a help to our fellow-workers, | ~ 
all are ready to move. To each evangelist missionary in™ 
the six fields of the West Brazil Mission: there are so 
many possibilities open that it takes courage not to 
enter every open door. Though opportunities have come 
and gone, due to the lessened support from home, the 
work is moving forward. 

2. Distribution of the Word. Every mission station 
is a small Bible Society, and every Missionary or lay- 
worker a colporteur. At one of the remote sections 
visited by a West Brazil missionary, a native said to 
a believer, “I think I saw your priest going through 
this section.’ “How do you know it was my pastor?” 
replied the believer. ‘Well,’ was the reply, “He had a 
leather bag tied to his saddle. Only Protestants ride 
that way.”. Sure enough, the preacher had gone that 
way with his saddle-bags loaded with Bibles, hymn 
books and tracts. Dr. Hardie, at the Uberlandia Station, 
has succeeded in interesting a book-store keeper in the 
selling of the Bible, and Bibles are kept on display at 
what, in the United States of America, used to be called 
department-store prices. 

%. Education. Owing to the exigencies of the Fed- 
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eral Government and the difficulties that go with official 
recognition, the future of mission schools is in the air. 
Not so with the Lay Training School of the West Brazil 
Mission at Patrocinio, the only school of its kind in 
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Brazil. There the workers of the various fields are 
trained and are prepared for better service. In the Lay 
School, Dr. Turnbull’s course in the Pentateuch, as well 
as some of Grace Saxe’s books, have been put into Portu- 
guese. Simple instruction is given in how to conduct 
worship, how to organize a Sunday school, and in the 
duties of the home. Each year the Lay School proves 
more and more its usefulness. 

4. Wide Evangelism. Another secret of the progress 
of the Presbyterian Church in Brazil is its wide evan- 
gelistic work, in which the West Brazil Mission takes 
an active part. Brazil is the fourth country in the world 
in size, and a great slice of it has been entrusted to 
our mission. Over our fields go the mission Fords, but 
only a certain distance. The mule has come to the 
front. 

In telling of how he travels, Mr. Williamson says: 
“Visiting the field once a year is no picnic, as it is 
necessary to ride some fifty leagues on horseback in 
order to visit all the families and groups of believers. 
There is always the difficulty of getting an animal that 
can take me over these distances. The horses of Goyaz 
are small, and the missionary in lean times weighs two 
hundred pounds. I made the trip this year by auto- 
mobile and visited most of the places in this way. 
The cost is too great though, and the trip will have to 
be made by mule as usual. In spite of bad roads, the 
trip is easier by auto, but it is necessary to walk a 
good many leagues or get a horse to fill in the places 
where the car cannot go.” As one of the missionaries 
said in speaking of wide-spread evangelistic work, “It 
takes a lot of sitting on a mule to make a league.” But 
this sitting on the mule, first by the pioneers, and then 
by successive generations of missionaries, has opened 
up the interior of Brazil to the gospel. An evangelistic 
campaign was put through in part of the territory of 
the West Brazil Mission under the leadership of Senhor 
Valerio. This man is as black as his ancestors who 
eame from Africa, but his ‘heart is white, and he will 
be one of the great preachers of Brazil after a few more 
years of experience. Many made their decisions during 
this campaign, and a number are being prepared for 
church membership. 

5. Publication. The mission’s paper is the Evangelista, 
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which tells in simple language the story of the Cross. 
Last year two souls were led out of darkness by means 
of it. The paper of four full sheets is printed monthly 
and the subscription price is six and one-half cents a 
year, and that with no expense to the Executive Com- 
mittee of Foreign Missions. 

6. Sunday schools.. One of the great factors in the 
advance of the Church in the area of the West Brazil 
territory has been the Sunday schools. During the last 
years the enrolment has gone up by more than a thou- 
sand, and every Sunday more than three thousand 
scholars study in our schools. To train the personnel 
of these schools there has been set up the usual lead- 
ership training ccurse at Patrocinio. In June, of each 
year, these workers come together to study the best 
methods of work and how to lift the level of their con- 
gregations. One week is spent in this spiritual re- 
treat, and each returning year proves the worth of the 
gathering. 

7. Self-supporting Churches. Churches that can 
maintain themselves—this is one of the great aims of 
the mission. The training in stewardship usually gets 
its first impulse with the desire of the believers for a 
church building. The mission does not build churches. 
The pastor usually becomes the treasurer of the congre- 
gation and cares for the building fund until the con- 
struction starts. Through these means the churches are 
being trained to care for themselves. During 1934 the 
native churches of the mission’s territory contributed 
$6,000 for the support of their churches, and that out of 
deep poverty and want. 

8. Lay Workers. The mission’s right arm is its lay 
force. These men are called to help cover the immense 
territory that the missionary alone cannot reach. There 
are six of these men, though there should be more. Their 
stipend is $20.00 per month, but they deserve more. The 
mission hopes to greatly improve the caliber of this 
force as the Lay Training School is further developed. 

A note of thankfulness and of humility is sounded 
throughout the mission. The words of D. L. Moody 
yoice the feelings of the whole mission: “God keeps 
the upper lights burning brightly as ever, but he has 
left us down here to keep the lower lights burning. We 
are to represent him as Christ represents us up yonder.” 








that the people perish where there is no vision. 
It is clearly implied that the corollary is 
equally true, “Where there is vision, the people live.” 

If you have lived for years in the heart of Africa 
and had just seen an occasional leper, even though 
you sometimes wished that one would not come quite 
so close, you would come to with a start upon seeing 
what some of us saw today. 

It was our privilege to be taken by Dr. Kellersberger 
to his leper camp, some miles from our station of 
Bibanga. It was most impressive to see there, on what 
was unoccupied ground five years ago, an orderly vil- 
lage of lepers and their families, with a neat little 
dispensary equipped for the treatment of lepers, and a 
chapel where this unusual group, gathered from many 
tribes, assembles to hear the preaching and teaching 
of the gospel. 


W E HAVE the Scriptures as a witness to the fact 
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By J. HERSHEY LONGENECKER, Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa. 


Here is a man whose face I know. He is a trained 
medical assistant who has dedicated his life to the help 
of the lepers. Here is a man whom I first knew as a 
workman and later a preacher. Called to this camp 
by the touch of leprosy in his own person, he now 
ministers the gospel of salvation to his fellow lepers. 

A boy, trained as a teacher, plays the organ in the 
new simple, neat little chapel. It is not so little, 
though, for our congregation numbers nearly eight 
hundred. And how they listen to a gospel message! 
They seem to drink it in. It is a privilege to preach 
to them. ri 

This whole work came into being because a mis- 
sionary doctor and his colleagues had vision. All who 
know his work at Bibanga could testify that this busy 
doctor already had more work than most men have. 
But he had a vision of a need and he opened the gates 
of the Kingdom of Heaven to many more needy souls. 
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Would to God, young man, that you too could see 
visions! Would to God, young woman, that your eyes 
were opened to see things as they are! 

In a world where there are waiting unnumbered op- 
portunities for blessed service to God and to men, is it 
not absolutely pitiful to think of frittering away a 
lifetime trying to find what to do with leisure? 

In God’s name, my young friends, I beg of you to 
quit trifling and get to work. There is work to do and 
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now is the time to do it. What shall you do? Go into 
your closet and ask the Lord Jesus to show you what 
he would have you do. Step out again and try to do 
the first thing you find that needs doing, and then the 
next, and the next. 

Where the Lord Jesus will lead you, I do not know. 
But if you apply to him I am perfectly sure that hence- 
forth. you need never worry about what to do with your 
leisure. 





Industrial Work on 


Our Africa Mission 


By S. H. WILDS, Luebo, Congo Belge, Africa 


NTIL about twenty years ago, the Industrial 
Department of our Africa Mission was depend- 
ent upon carpenters and brick masons from the 

British colonies along the West Coast of Africa. The 
mission had to ration them, pay them a salary of about 
$30.00 a month, provide a place for them to stay, 
and pay their return fare to the West Coast, when 
their contract was up. The native boys who were their 
assistants picked up this trade, and they became car- 
penters and brick masons “in the rough,” and very 
much in the rough at that. For these West Coast men 
were not careful to teach these Kasai boys their trade. 

About the only permanent structures, made of brick, 
on our mission in 1912, were a residence, an adminis- 
tration building, a mission store house, a dispensary, 
a building for the printing press, a steamer storehouse 
and work shop for the missioh steamer, ‘““The Samuel 
N. Lapsley.” All other buildings were made of mud 
and sticks, with thatched straw or palmleaf roofs. The 
carpenters were usually busy making doors and win- 
dow frames, shutters, sash and furniture. These struc- 
tures were temporary and expensive in upkeep. 

During the great missionary awakening in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, 1911-’12, at least 
twenty missionaries were sent to our Africa Mission. 
With this great increase in the missionary personnel 
came the crying need for an industrial missionary to 
take charge of the industrial work of the mission. This 
call was answered by Mr. Laurens Hillhouse, of 
Calhoun, Ga., a man past middle age, rich in the ex- 
perience of brick-making, carpentry and building con- 
struction. Practically all industrial missionaries who 
followed him learned some valuable lessons in brick- 
making and management from this pioneer of our in- 
dustrial work. 

The Church continued sending out missionary re- 
inforcements. With this increasing number of work- 
ers, the work rapidly grew until there was felt a great 
need for more carpenters and masons, but it was out 
of the question to hire men from the West Coast. At 
the same time, there was a strong feeling that the na- 
tive boys of the mission should have practical train- 
ing in industry. About this time Mr. C. R. Stegall, 
who had had three years of technical training at 
Georgia Tech, came to the field. He constructed the 


Carson Industrial School, named for the liberal donor 
from Charlotte, N. C. He took charge of these boys 
and soon had them trained to take over the work that 
had been done by the West Coast men. This was not 
only a help to the mission in her industrial problems, 
but it gave the native boys an incentive to go forward. 

I doubt if there is anything that gives the natives 
more encouragement to go forward, than to see their 
own people succeeding in doing something that they 
thought was out of their sphere or ability. Those who 
went out from this school trained others of their own 
tribes until there is scattered over the country quite a 
number of these young men who are being employed 
in the industrial centers by the Government and com- 
mercial agents, and they have, until the depression 
came, been in great demand. While this school is now 
closed, our industrial missionaries as well as the na- 
tives are reaping the benefit of it from among the mis- 
sion’s boys, to say nothing of being able to hire five 
or six of them to one from the West Coast. 

The industrial missionary’s occupation is not limited 
to supervising the work of these natives who need close 
supervision. His field is wide and varied. Before 
these men can get to work on a building, the indus- 
trial man must have seen to the making of plans of 
the building and how much it will cost, including 
materials and labor. Along with these plans go the 
cost of every item in the building, and everything about 
it specified. 

After he does this he must call a committee together, 
known as the Work Committee of the station, and get 
their approval of these plans. After they are approved, 
they are presented, for approval, to a meeting of the 
missionary members of the station as a whole. After 
this, they are,sent to a committee of men, one from 
each station of the mission, called the Property Com- 
mittee. They may not approve of the plans or may 
think the estimates and specifications are incorrect, 
and may ask him to revise them. When they are 
approved they are then presented to the annual mis- 
sion meeting, a meeting composed of almost all of the 
members of the mission. When they finally pass the 
approval of this body, the industrial missionary has 
some additional chores. 

He has to make out an order for hardware at least 
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eight months to a year before he begins the construc- 
tion of the building. For this hardware, such as 
cement, tools, nails, glass, and metal roofing must 
come from America or Europe. 

Then, too, some time before beginning operations, 
he must have seen that there were supplies of axes, 
adzes, shovels, spades, levels, cross-cut and pit saws 
on hand, for he must start several lumber crews to 
work in the forest. The logs are laid over pits into 
which one sawyer goes, while another stands on top of 
the log, and the two rip out the boards from this log. 
The missionary may have to teach these crews how to 
be “lumber-jacks” and how to sharpen and keep sharp 
the saws. That takes much patience and time. Door 
and window frames must be made before the walls of 
the building go up. j 

If the source of clay hasn’t been found for brick- 
baking, this industrial missionary will probably do a 
good deal of scouting about to find such a place. Then, 
too, he has to take into consideration the wood for 
burning the bricks. In order to have enough wood 
on hand by the time brick-making begins, he has to 
hire men to cut hundreds of cords of wood. 


After the clay is located and the wood-choppers 
set to work, the grounds must be cleared of forest, 
brush, and straw, leveled, and made smooth. Maybe 
several acres must be cleared, depending on the num- 
ber of bricks to be made. Usually one takes ad- 
vantage of the three-months dry season in which to 
make them, as there is very little rainfall during 
that time in large sections of the country. Hand- 
operated presses from Europe are used to mould these 
bricks. Each press has a trained native crew who 
make 3,000 bricks a day. Several presses call for a 
large force of workers—some to stand and properly 


place the green bricks on the drying grounds, some to. 


turn them over at certain times for the sun to shine 
on them, others to constantly keep large supplies of 
straw on hand to cover and uncover the bricks from 
too hot a sun or for the emergency of being visited 
by an unexpected rain, which could destroy over 
100,000 green bricks if not covered. 

When these bricks have sufficiently dried in the sun 
for at least a week, they are ready to be made into a 
kiln. The industrial man must superintend this very 
important job to see that the masons lay them prop- 
erly, else they could waste a great deal of wood and 
lose many bricks. When the kilns are built, they 
contain from 50,000 to over 150,000 bricks, and they 
are ready for firing. This means a night-and-day 
crew of firemen who have been taught how to fire’ by 
the “jack-of-all-trades” industrial man. He too keeps 
close supervision day and night less the firemen loaf 
or sleep on their jobs, and consequently have too slow 
a fire, with the loss of many bricks. It takes from six 
to eight days of burning. 


When the bricks have been burned, they must be 
taken to the station. Some of our stations can hire 
women as well as men. These women make splendid 
carriers. They carry the bricks in baskets on their 
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heads. Some hire men only, who wheel the bricks in 
wagons or carry them in vine slings swung on the 
ends of a pole and carried on their shoulders. A wise 
missionary will see that most of his bricks are on the 
ground before beginning building operations. He has 
to use much foresight. 

During the building operations, he has been keep- 
ing the carpenters busy making furniture for the new 
building, which also requires careful oversight. 

Besides being a builder and all that goes with it, 
he has oversight of all repair work and the upkeep of 
the station. Being a practical man, people bring to 
him pens, pins, brooches, watches, clocks, typewriters, 
sewing machines, bicycles, pots, pans, tubs, automobiles, 
and the plumbing. There are no jewelers, typewriter 
shops, plumbers, nor garages—nothing except what 
the missionary can do himself and what he can teach 
the native to do as his assistant. 

Not only so, but the industrial missionary takes part 
in the evangelistic work, helping to spread the gospel. 
Some of our industrial men have gone before presby- 
teries and have been ordained in order that they might 
do the part of an evangelist along with their indus- 
trial work. One cannot help marvelling at the op- 
portunities and privilieges that a consecrated indus- 
trial missionary has at his disposal, who can say with 
Paul “For me to live is Christ,” in the midst of all 
the varied demands upon his time and talents in this 
practical life of our Africa Mission field. 





MISSIONARY ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES 
ARRIVALS 


Africa—Rev. and Mrs. L. M. McCutchen. 
Brazil—Miss Frances Hesser. 


DEPARTURES 


Africa—Rev. and Mrs. L. A. McMurray. 
Korea—Dr. and Mrs. Wm. Hollister. 





Lessons from the Insects of Africa 
By JAMES L. JACKSON, Bulape, Congo Belge, Africa 


1. White Ants or Termites. 


Out in Africa, many houses are built with walls made 
of a framework of poles from the forest, plastered over 
with mud. The finished house looks quite substantial, 
with its smooth, solid-looking walls. After a time white 
ants begin feasting upon the wooden framework within 
the mud walls, and cutting it away bit by bit. From 
without, the walls look perfectly strong and solid, but 
within they have become weakened as the destruction 
of the framework goes on. In order to improve the 
looks of the walls, some natives paint them over the 
outside with white paint. How fine they look from 
without, while the inside has been so weakened that 
they are likely to crumble at almost any time and crash 
upon the head of the owner in his sleep. 


How much like some people these walls are, many 
of whom are dressed-up on the outside with fine clothes, 
but within they are rotten because sin has feasted upon 
their very souls and will some day destroy them both 
body and soul. Is not that what Paul meant when he 
called Ananias, the high priest, “thou whited wall’? 
(Acts 23:3.) Jesus, too, used much the same symbol 
when, in his reproof of the scribes and Pharisees, he 
said, “Ye are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed 
appear beautiful outward, but are within full of dead 
men’s bones, and of all uncleanness.” (Matt. 23:27.) 


II. Driver Ants. 


One may travel down a native path and find it being 
crossed by a stream of reddish-brown ants, the bodies 
of these little insects being about three-fourths of an 
inch in length. As this stream moves along with the 
ants traveling in such close mass formation, it looks 
like a dark liquid stream flowing along the earth, con- 
stantly moving. Along either side of the stream are 
stationed special sentries which guard the marching 
forces. Sometimes the members of the flowing mass of 
ants are so numerous that it takes‘ days for it to cross 
a-path at a single point. There are literally millions 
of them. 

The first time I saw a stream of driver ants mov- 
ing across a path for hours and hours, I thought of 
the stream of humanity as it crosses the lives of each 
of us day after day. We see humanity as individuals 
for a moment of time, and then they have passed on. 
Today we have an opportunity with an individual to 
witness for Jesus Christ, but tomorrow he has passed 
on into eternity. What shall we do with our oppor- 
tunities? “He which converteth the sinner from the 
error of his way shall save a soul from death, and 
shall hide a multitude of sins.’ (James 5:20.) 


III. Jiggers. 

One of the most annoying insects in Africa, es- 
pecially to the new missionary, is the jigger. It is 
very much like a flea but somewhat smaller. It seems 
to play in the sand until its victim happens along. 


The home of the jigger is said to be in South America. 
The story goes that a vessel arrived at Ambriz, Por- 
tuguese Angola, in 1872 in ballast from Brazil. Some 
of the sand was carried on shore, and then began the 
pest of Africa. By this time they have spread to al- 
most all parts of Central Africa. All the natives who 
go barefooted are at all times likely to be attacked by 
these little insects. Some white people very foolishly 
walk on the floor in their bare feet, in their own houses 
or on the floors of native huts while itinerating in na- 
tive villages and occupying their houses. Of course 
the jiggers are delighted that the strangers have made 
it so easy for them. The female insect burrows itself 
into the feet, often in the tenderest part, and makes 
itself at home below the epidermis. It swells until 
its eggs have matured, the swelling becoming often 
as large as a pea, and then its bursts and the eggs fall 
out. Sometimes the jiggers are so poisonous that the 
whole foot swells and one is unable to wear his shoe 
until the jiggers are removed. Natives have known 
about jiggers from childhood and know the art of pick- 
ing them out of the feet, though some of them are too 
lazy and allow them to remain until their toes literally 
rot off. On the other hand, the new missionary being 
inexperienced suffers much from the intruders, because 
he doesn’t always realize just what is troubling him 
until after he has suffered much. He can get relief 
only after the jigger is picked out with a pin or some 
sharp object. 

Is it not just as true that if one allows sin to enter 
his life, and allows it to remain there unconfessed and 
unforgiven, it will grow and the result will be suf- 
fering and anguish of spirit, until he confesses that 
sin? Paul in writing to the Romans said, “Let not 
sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye should 
obey it in the lusts thereof.” “O wretched man that 
I am! who shall deliever me from the body of this 


death? I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” | 


(Romans 6:12; 7:24, 25.) 


IV. Buffalo Gnats. 


Almost all white people in Africa sleep under mos- 
quito nets. However, there is a very small insect in 
Africa which has transparent wings and can hardly 
be seen at any time. It is able to fly through the or- 
dinary mosquito net, and so nets of very fine mesh 
must be procured. This insect is commonly called the 
buffalo gnat. Whether this is the correct name or not 
is hard to determine. The bite from one of these 
little insects is like a pin prick, and it doesn’t seem 
satisfied to bite once, but it bites again and again. At 
each bite there is a slight swelling of the skin which 
burns like fire. When a gnat finds a tasty morsel it 
seems only good neighborliness to go and call several 
of the relatives to come and join the feast. The bite 
from the buffalo gnat is much more painful and annoy- 
ing than that of the mosquito. 

When Dr. Egbert W. Smith made his last visit to 
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Africa, he was placed in a house at Bulape where the 
missionary ladies thought that he would find peace and 
quiet. It was soon quite apparent from the number 
of marks from insect bites on Dr. Smith’s face, head, 
neck, arms, and hands that his house must be infested 
with buflalo gnats. He was almost desperate. How- 
ever, the missionary ladies came to his rescue and pro- 
vided a different place for him to stay. 


It takes much precaution and care to control and 
keep out the little buflalo gnats. If one gnat is able 
to slip through the mesh of the mosquito net, then 
others are able to follow with ease. There are times 
in this life when little unkind words or acts can cause 
others great discomfort and unhappiness. How true 
it is that, when we allow one mean or unkind word 
to pass our lips, it becomes easier for other such words 
to follow and we become backbiters and slanderers of 
other people’s good names. “But the tongue can no 
man tame; it is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison. 
Therewith bless we God, even the Father; and there- 
with curse we men, which are made after the similitude 
of God. Out of the same mouth proccedeth blessing 
and cursing. My brethren, these things ought not so 
to be.” (James 3:8-10.) 


V. Tsetse Flies. 


The tsetse fly is perhaps the most dreaded insect of 
Africa. It is not much larger than a common house- 
fly, which it resembles in its general shape. It can 
be distinguished by its wings, which at rest project 
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behind it, overlapping one another at their tips. At 
the base of the proboscis is a dilated horny bulb, and 
in this swelling it is supposed that the poison is se- 
creted. When an infected tsetse fly bites a person, 
there will most likely develop a case of sleeping sick- 
ness. The bite of the insect itself is not so very pain- 
ful, but the after effects are dreaded. The tsetse fly 
is very sly, for it darts from place to place, hiding 
on objects which are dark and near the color of its 
own body. 


These insects seem to exist only in certain regions, 
and especially around swampy places or near streams 
of water and lakes. The best way to avoid being bit- 
ten by the tsetse fly is to stay away from the places 
which are infested by these insects. One is foolish 
to choose places to fish or swim which tsetse flies are 
known to inhabit. 


In almost every city or town in America are certain 
places where sin is known to exist openly. One who 
would avoid evil does not visit places where evil is 
known to exist. There are some who advocate going 
into sin purposely, in order to be able to better sym- 
pathize with those whom one is trying to lead from 
sin to righteousness through Jesus Christ. Would a 
doctor purposely contract different diseases in order 
to be better able to treat those who have those dis- 
eases? Not if he values his own life. Neither will 
one knowingly go into sin if he is wise, for he values 
his own soul. “Enter not into the path of the wicked, 
and go not in the way of evil men.” (Proverbs 4:14.) 





Repentance a la Buddhism 


By MRS. H. H. MUNROE 


HE day was cold and bracing—so we climbed to 
T the top of the hill which overlooks the city from 

the north. It refreshes a missionary’s soul to get 
up out of the din of the city, out of sight of half- 
starved dogs, sore-eyed pilgrims and women so weary 
that the sunken eyes look as if joy had long been a 
stranger—though tears may be kept back in a fruit- 
less effort to bear bravely all the ills that can befall 
a woman on earth, in order to be born a man upon 
the next re-incarnation. 


You wonder that I say it rests one to get out of it 
all? Rather say one feels the joy of telling of a bet- 
ter hope to such tired souls. That is the real and 
satisfying peace all know who work for Christ. But 
there is a body, as well as a spirit—and there come 
days when one longs to get above it, up into pure air 
and far-flung views, close under the dome of blue. I 
read with interest what Colonel Powell said in his book 
on travels in India. He wrote of being in the Hima- 
layas and said, “It is good for a man to pass through 
the experience of solitude. One comes to feel not only 
that there is a God, but that he is immanent.” 


As we threaded our way up a ravine, we heard a 
strange, rhythmic, chant—monontonous, continuous. 

It was unbroken and grew louder as we ascended. 
Earnest it was, and we wondered where it came from, 
as we saw no temple in that lonely valley. True, a 
big tree or two along the path had a twisted rope 
garland about it, being an object of worship by some 
worshipper who had passed on before us. 


Suddenly, a bend in the winding trail brought us 
upon a sight so weird that I have never forgotten it. 
Under a rocky cliff was the nude figure of a man stand- 
ing where the cold stream fell from the rocks above. 
He was jumping, as the water poured upon his naked 
body—and praying a one sentence prayer. In fact, a 
priest sat near, clopping wooden clogs to the rhythmic 
chant—said over and over in the vain repeti‘ion: 
“O, most merciful Buddha.” However merciful 
Buddha may have been when he lived, he was only a 
man—a man who himself died, not believing in a per- 
sonal God. He concluded, after seeing the misery of 
the world, that to repress all keen desire was the part 
of wisdom. Life there was, not to be accounted for 
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but by a sort of force pervading the universe. Man, 
upon death, could be re-absorbed into the great cosmic 
force which had no consciousness—so no pain. 

Yet men must pray, must fear death, so the Buddhists 
have kept adding one deity to another till they now 
have thousands upon thousands. Even they themselves 
hope to become demigods upon dying. And men now 
pray not only to the particular deity who presides over 
sea, mountain, hearth, war, etc., but to the illustrious 
dead of each community, and to one’s own ancestors 
who, having passed on before, may have power on the 
other side. 

The poultry dealers, even, celebrate one day each 
year, to palliate the spirits of all the fowl they have 
killed—worshipping them. Spirit in everything, con- 


scious spirit—how far they have come from Buddha’s 
creed of no personal god! Suicide is no crime—only 
a passing on into the spirit world to emanate in a new 
form and get a fresh start under happier surround- 
ings. I remember one night a few months ago I saw 
a group watching a car in front of an inn. Upon in- 
quiring, I found that a man had come from Nikko, 
with a geisha—on a drunken orgy of love making. He 
persuaded her to take poison with him. He took the 
real stuff—she took a substitute. He died—she ran. 
Now his dead body was being taken back to the wife 
who, with five children, was waiting. As I climbed 
the hill in the darkness, my child, beside me, said: 
“Well, mother, there’s nothing you can do about it 
now.” “Yes, but our responsibility is to the living— 
before it is too late.” 





For Christ's Sake 


By L. T. NEWLAND, Kwangju, Korea 


R. FRANK, in his book A Vagabond Journey 

Around the World makes the following state- 

ment with such an air of finality that it seems 
almost presumptious to even question him. He says, 
“Hordes of missionaries may flock to the ‘heathen’ 
lands, bulky reports anent the thousands who have been 
‘gathered into the fold’ may arouse the charity of the 
pious at home; yet in moments of sober earnest, when 
in the words of Askins, ‘it comes to a show down’ the 
convert beyond the seas is a stout champion of the 
faith of his ancestors.” (Page 266.) 

There is one crushing answer to all of those who 
make such hasty generalizations about things and facts 
which are almost unknown to them, and that is the 
victorious life of one of these “converts,” as they are 
often sneeringly called. 

A high-class, wealthy young Korean woman had 
heard just enough about Christianity to arouse her in- 
terest, but before she could crystallize the confused re- 
ports and half-aroused longings of her soul into some- 
thing definite, she was married into a family which 
is also wealthy and quite prominent in the affairs of 
South Korea. An elder brother of her husband has 
some official position under the Japanese Government 
in Manchuko, and is also a graduate of Oxford in 
England. I do not suppose there was a young woman 
in the whole province who had a brighter future, from 
a worldly point of view, than this one. 

The new home and her social obligations tcok up 
much of her thought at first, and then soon the babies 
began to come, but all the while there smouldered in 
her mind the half-understood desire to be a believer 
in Christ, though she as yet had little idea what that 
meant and no idea as to the price she would one day 
have to pay for her faith. 

Partly from pride and partly because of this inner 
urge, after a few years she secured her husband’s 
grudging permission to come into the Neel Bible School 


in Kwangju for just one term, in order that she might 
learn something of the simpler sciences. 

Here a new world opened up to her eager mind; 
not only did she learn her lessons out of the books 
given her, but she also got in touch with the Bible 
School Department, and there, for the first time, she 
found an. answer to all the half-formed questions of 
her soul. In a few weeks she gave herself gladly, 
unreservedly, and finally to Christ. The rest of that 
term was the happiest time she had ever spent, but at 
its close she had to go back home. Great was the 
consternation in her husband’s household when she re- 
turned and announced her decision. The whole clan 
was deep-dyed in superstition, and bitterly opposed to 
Christianity because it banned ancestor worship and 
idolatry. As soon as she returned, this wife and 
daughter-in-law announced three things—she would 


have nothing more to do with ancestor worship; she @@im 


would have nothing more to do with idolatry; and 
she was going to attend church. 

The husband was furious, and his mother abetted 
him in his displeasure. The counter decision was 
equally as prompt, she would do exactly as she was 
told or he would take her body to pieces bit by bit un- 
til it gave way under the beatings. She knew her 
husband and she knew he meant just what he said, 
and she knew she could expect no help from any other 
member of the immediate family. But this gentle and 
rather spoiled young Korean woman never flinched. 
“You can kill my body, but you cannot touch my soul, 
for it belongs to my Lord and Saviour.” 

Now follow four trying years. This dear woman 
loves her Bible and faithfully attends every woman’s 
Bible class within reach of her home. She defies her 
husband every time she goes, and comes back to a 
fearful beating and soul-searing abuse. Without a 
word of complaint, she drags around her pain-wracked 
body until some of the edge is worn off the suffering, 
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and then she goes back at once to her church and takes 
an active part in all phases of church life. Some 
Sunday nights she is ignored at home, sometimes just 
abused, but when the ancestor-worship season comes 
around and she has infuriated the household by refus- 
ing to have anything to do with the whole ceremony, 
then she goes back home to another fusillade of blows 
that leaves her almost broken in body but: unshaken 
in soul. 

Of course she could expect no money for her church 
from such a husband, wealthy though he is, so she has 
gradually sold off all her jewelry and childhood pos- 
sessions in order to get money to give to her Lord. This 
has not been just a week or so of trouble, but for four 
years this has gone on in unbroken misery, and today 
her lot is as hard as it was four years ago. 

Just recently the South Chulla Presbyterial held its 
meeting in Kwangju, and she came as the representa- 
tive of her little church. When she got up to make her 
report, a refined featured, modest young Korean woman 
with a naturally beautiful face, wearing the halo of 
suffering, we could see that one whole side of her face 
was discolored and one eye was swollen shut. She 
had left home at the most important time of the year 
for the non-Christian, the month when the food is pre- 
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pared for the worship of ancestors resting in the hill- 
side graves. As usual, she had quietly but firmly re- 
fused to take part, and as the visible results of her 
refusal she had come to the presbyterial with one side 
of her head terribly bruised and one eye almost put 
out. 

She gave her report without one word of what her 
faith was costing her, but made the most pathetic re- 
mark, “We are a little poor auxiliary, and we have 
not done all we could have done for our Saviour dur- 
ing the past year.” Her story was not told by her, 
for she endures without complaint and without boast- 
ing, but others who knew her told us the facts after 
she had finished her report. 

Already faith is winning the victory. The wife of 
another brother of her family has been so struck by 
his sister’s staunch faith that hearing the story of 
Jesus and his love from the lips of this one who has 
borne so much for Him, she also decided to be a Chris- 
tian. The husband made no objection. We know that 
in the end she will win the proud, bitter-hearted family, 
too. One such Christian as this young woman is 
enough to stop the mouths of any and all critics; but 
she is only one of a great throng in Korea who are 
willing to put their lives in jeopardy for the faith they 
have in the Saviour of men. 





J apan Letter 


By LARDNER W. MOORE, Toyohashi, Japan 
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NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 
N EFFORT is being made to form a church 
A\ federation within the framework of the National 
Christian Council which would handle matters 
concerning only the indigenous church. 

The Church of Christ in Japan (Presbyterian) pre- 
sented a plan which would replace the present National 
Christian’ Council with a Japanese Church Council, 
entirely church-centric. Other Christian organiza- 
tions would be related in an associate capacity. Dele- 

gates from the churches would be full members with 
the right to vote; other delegates would be allowed the 
privilege of the floor. 

This is according to the genius of the Church of 
Christ in Japan, for from the organization of its first 
church until today it has handled all its own affairs, 
with missions related in a more or less close associate 
capacity. 

The Congregational members of the Council incline 
to the perfection of the present organization without 
radical change. The Methodists prefer the continua- 
tion of the present broad united front representing the 
majority of Christendom in Japan. 


UNION 
The Committee on Union of the National Christian 
Council reports little more than progress. In a recent 
meeting of the Committee, Mr. Yoshimine Abe (Metho- 
dist) expressed the opinion that the time for arguing 


about union was past. It was time now to consummate 
the union. Mr. Suehiro Noguchi (Congregational) 
seemed to think that the only problem left was how to 
accomplish the union in the most efficient way. Mr. 
W. M. Vories, of the Omi Brotherhood, has advanced 
the novel idea of submitting the question of union to 
the laymen, since all the objections were raised by the 
ministers. Since Mr. Vories is an architect, some one 
suggested that it would be as reasonable to leave all 
building planning to those who were not specialists. 

The Committee is faced with five major problems: 

1. Name. The name proposed is the United Church 
of Christ in Japan. 

2. Articles of Faith. It is proposed to make the 
Apostles Creed and the Nicene Creed the creed 
of the united church. 

3. The Bible. There is the usual discussion of “in- 
spiration” and the way it is to be defined. 

4. Sacraments. There seems to be the perennial 
problem of immersion or sprinkling in baptism, 
and memorial or miracle in the communion. 

5. Government. Representative government is fav- 
ored by the committee, but other forms have 
their adherents. 

The real difficulty, however, is of a doctrinal na- 
ture and goes pretty deep. At the meeting of the 
Synod of the Church of Christ in Japan and of the 
Convention of the Congregational Church in Kyoto in 
1933, Mrs, Tamaki Uemura, daughter of the late Dr. 
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Uemura, and pastor of the Shiragi Church (Presby- 
terian), Tokyo, expressed very plainly and publicly 
her conviction that the real issue was how we regarded 
the life, death, and resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. It was a clear statement of the issue before 
the church as it is in the minds of many members 
of the Church of Christ in Japan. The present writer 
would venture the opinion that from now on the his- 
tory of the church in Japan will register more di- 
visions than unions, unless the government gathers 
courage to take the church over entirely. Then you 
may look for persecution. 


EPISCOPAL PRAYER Book 
After passing through 32 editions from 1895 to the 
present, some one has found that the Episcopal Prayer 
Book contains the words, “God save our Emperor,” 
in the Japanese edition, corresponding to “God save 
our King,” in the English edition. The papers have 
made quite a bit of news about it, stating that it is 
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disrespectful to the Emperor to speak of his majesty 
as needing salvation. Saner minds feel that it is but 
another form of nationalistic propaganda. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 

According to its 1934 reports, the Church of Christ 
in Japan had, at the end of 1933, 49,717 communi- 
cants and 4,289 non-communicants, making a total of 
54,006 members, an increase of 1,517 over the previous 
year. They have 252 ordained ministers and 219 
licentiates, a total of 501—an average of about one 
minister to each 100 members. The resident mem- 
bership is 22,572, which gives an average of one 
minister or licentiate for 45 resident members. (This 
does not include the 59 ordained missionaries of the 
four missions connected with the Church.) The gifts 
for 1933 were 510,826 yen, or an average of 23 yen 
per resident member. The offerings were 160,000 ven 
less than the previous year. 








Happy Birthday to You! 


August 1—Miss Charlotte B. McMurray, Africa. 
August 1—Dr. Louis C. Brand, Korea. 
August 1—NMrs. J. Kelly Unger, Korea. 
August 2—Miss Louise Miller, Korea. 


August 2—Mrs. A. M. Shive, Africa. 

August 3—Mrs. Edward E. Lane, Brazil. 

August 3—Miss Annie R. V. Wilson, China. 

August 6—Dr. E. R. Kellersberger, Africa. 

August 6—Miss Genevjeve Marchant, Brazil. 

August 6—Rev. J. S. Nisbet, Korea. 

August 7—Mr. Wm. P. Parker, Korea. 

August 7—Mrs. W. M. Clark, Korea. 

August 9—-Miss Lettie Beaty, Mexico. 

August 9—Miss Carrie L. Moffett, China. 

August 9—Mrs. J. W. Paxton, China (retired). 

August 10—Mrs. W. B. McIlwaine, Japan (retired). 
Address, Heath Springs, S. C. 

August 11—Miss Gussie L. Fraser, China. 

August 12—Mrs. D. G. Armstrong, Brazil (retired). 

August 12—Mrs. George M. Walker, Korea. 

August 13—Mrs. A. S. Maxwell, Brazil. 

August 14—Rev. Edgar A. Woods, China. 

August 14—Rev. Henry M. Woods, China (retired). 
Address 5, S. Oxford Ave., Ventnor, 
N. J. 

August 15—Mrs. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea. 

August 17—Rev. S. P. Fulton, Japan. 


August 19—Mrs. Kenneth Gieser, China. 

August 20—Mrs. P. C. DuBose, China (retired). Ad- 
dress, 1518 Fair St., Camden, S. C. 

August 20—Mrs. S. C. Farrior, China. 

August 20—Dr. J. K. Levie, Korea. 

August 21—Rev. D. A. Swicord, Korea. 

August 23—Rev. V. A. Anderson, Africa. 

August 23—Rev. J. I. Paisley, Korea. 

August 23—Rev. Lawrence G. Calhoun, Brazil. 

August 25—Mrs. Geo. R. Cousar, Africa. 

August 25—Miss Marion Wilcox, China. 

August 26—Mrs. E. S. King, Africa. 

August 27—Rev. S. Dwight Winn, Korea. 

August 27—Miss Lily U. Woods, China. 

August 28—Mrs. Jas. N. Montgomery, China. 

August 29—Mrs. J. R. Woodson, Brazil. 

August 30—Miss Meta L. Biggar, Korea. 

August 30—Miss Margaret Carnahan, Brazil. 

August 31—Mrs. M. A. Hopkins, China. 


Nore:—A Birthday Card’ with signature only and 
unsealed, bearing a 14% cent stamp, may be mailed to 
any of the above, to the address which appears in the 
back of every other issue of this magazine. Star before 
the missionary’s name indicates “on furlough.” The 
home address will be supplied by the Educational De- 
partment, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., on request. If 
cards are sealed, regular first-class postage must be 
paid—5 cents to Africa, China, Japan and Korea; 3 
cents to Mexico and Brazil. 
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Receipts—April 1, 1934—May 1, 1934...........-..eeceeees $37,058.04 
Receipts—April 1, 19S5-—May 1, 1935........6.ccccccccvees 24,073.23 
Decrease for one month ...........0. cece cece ee reeeees $12,984.81 























Kashing Pagodas 


By W. H. HUDSON, Kashing Che, China 


HILE the earliest pagodas in China may have 
W been erected to cover relics of Buddha, house 

the new idols, or mark the advance of that 
religion, yet the later ones, true to the Chinese genius 
for adopting and adapting, seem to have been built 
more as memorials or to equilibrate the elements. As 
a lightning-rod may protect a house from electric 
storms, it was assumed that a pagoda in some way 
insured a district from calamities of Feng Shui (Wind 
and Water). Practical as the Chinese usually are, 
the pagoda became a symbol of a paid-up policy 
against adverse “cosmic currents.” 


KASHING East PaAcopA 


According to the district annals, this highest of all 
local pagodas was erected a mile from the East Gate 
about 605 A. D. The temple nearby has been several 
times destroyed and rebuilt. Two pools constructed in 
memory of a noted priest are supposed to be like 
spectacles to the “earth dragon” Should he look out 
when the water reflects the clear, blue sky, all is well. 
Should a cloud whiten the surface—beware. The warn- 
ing, “Do not throw stones into the dragon’s eyes” may 
be imagined. It is no longer seen. A few steps north 
may be seen the grave of the magistrate scholar, Chu 
Mai-ch’en, locally 
famous since 206 B. 
C. Tradition says 
that he was so poor 
while a student that 
his wife left him. 
After he won his de- 
gree and became an 
official, she sent a 
messenger to ask 
that she might be 
allowed to come 
back to him. His 
reply was to empty 
a basin of water on 
the dry ground, and 
a hint to the mess- 
enger, “When that 
water comes back ta 
the basin, she may 
return to me.” For 
2,000 years or more, 
Kashing wives think 
twice before leaving 
their poor husbands. 

KasHINc SouTH 
PAGODA 

One mile out from 
the South Gate, this 
“Chen Ju” pagoda, 
as it is called, was 
built by a prime 
minister about 756 
A. D. He, himself, 














East Pagoda 














South Pagoda 


was a vegetarian. Historically, it seems to be a me- 
morial of a Buddhist priest who had attained to the 
stage of perfection. Tradition is somewhat as follows: 
The prime minister’s daughter-in-law was an excellent 
cook. She mixed duck’s brains in his bean curd 
secretly. No other cook compared with her. Finally 


after some years, the ghosts of the many slaughtered’ 


ducks clamored so incessantly that she died. They 
quacked so loudly at her coffin that the funeral was 
delayed. The only way to appease them, according to 
the geomancer (professor of Feng Shui), was to erect 
a pagoda with a brick or a tile for each duck destroyed. 
When this was done the noise ceased. If anyone does 
not believe this story, if he will come and stand at the 
foot of the pagoda, he will fail to hear the slightest 
sound from the dead ducks. Kashing daughters-in- 
law may have other faults, but misuse of duck’s brains 
is not one of them. 











Three Pagodas 
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Missions 


KASHING THREE PAGODAS 

At a bend in the Grand Canal just beyond the West 
Gate, three pagodas were erected, approximately 1,000 
A. D. Boat people say there is always wind for their 
sails and water moving at this point. The equilibrium 
of Feng Shui is perfect. The story goes that a giant 
in Hangchow was entrusted with four pagodas to carry 
along the Grand Canal until he found the most-needed 
spot. As he staggered along with his burden, the 
smallest of them fell out of his pack and stood fixed 
on the towpath, two miles west of Kashing. Arriving 
at the great curve, the remaining three slid into their 


places, where they stand as seen in the picture. Two 
of them have lost their iron-circled spires. It will be 
a work of merit for some one to repair them. 


OTHER PAGODAS 


The District Annals make mention of other pagodas, 
the people living near them supply the traditions. Di- 
lapidation has gone so far in some that restoration 
will be difficult. Chinese Christians do not worship 
anything in connection with pagodas, but they do ad- 
mire and approve of them as symbols of former peace 
and prosperity in China. 





One Feature of Our Bible Class Convention 


By F, A. BROWN, Suchowfu, Ku, China 


(Written for cur monthly Chinese Church paper which our leaders are now getting out.—F. A. B.) 


AST year we had lectures on agriculture and we 
visited in a body the government agricultural 
station. This year we emphasized hygiene. Sev- 

eral of the women’s conferences were devoted to dis- 
cusssions of the hygiene of the home, care of children, 
etc. The Chinese woman in charge of these confer- 
ences had been especially well trained in Nanking, 
and the meetings were most practical. 

Another feature was an exhibition of health charts, 
pictures, and books. More than a hundred large pic- 
tures were hung in the well-lizhted schoolroom, in 
fact practically all the pictures issued by Kwany Hsueh 
Publishing House, as well as their books and pamphlets 
on hygiene were so exhibited. 

Lecturers from our two hospitals were on hand daily 
to explain the pictures. In the same yard a “smoke- 
less kitchen” had been built—Chinese style—and in 
it placed three different kinds of chimneys with the 
same number of gwoas (cooking pots). These chim- 


neys had been built by doctors, nurses, preachers, and 
students in order to illustrate the fact that skilled 
labor is not at all necessary. Placards were posted 
showing the cost of the chimney. 

Nurses from the woman’s hospital had whitewashed 
the walls, and students from the Presbytery’s High 
School had built a very neat but inexpensive set of 
shelves. The whole idea was to show what “home 
talent” could do, at very little expense. The gwoas 
were fired, tea was served, and demonstrators showed 
the connection between dirt and smoke of the usual 
kitchens (almost universally without chimneys) and 
the terrible prevalence of eye diseases among us. 
Crowds attended and, from the comments made, seemed 
deeply interested. 

Our progressive magistrate, Mr. Wang Gong Yu, 
whose interest in public health is well known, also 
visited the exhibition of pictures and the kitchen and 
expressed his pleasure. The registered attendance at 
the entire conference was over five hundred and fifteen. 





Hidden Treasure 


What did the spiritual guides of the Brazilian people 
call our missionaries ? 

Whom did they say Miss Kemper met once a week? 

How did the Alumni Association of the Gammon In- 
stitute honor Dr. Gammon. 

What are some of the advantages of the Collegio Carlota 
Kemper? 

In what spheres of life are some of the graduates of 
Collegio Carlota Kemper? 

How long before the beginning ot constructing a build- 
ing in the Congo must the hardware be ordered ? 

How many bricks does a kiln hold? 


What are a few of the things an Industrial Missionary 
in the Congo must do? 


How long since the beginning of Presbyterian Missions 
in Brazil. 

Have the objectives of work changed in these years? 

What fact was illustrated in the building a “smokeless 
kitchen” in the yard for the recent Bible Class Con- 
vention held in the Suchowfu field? 

What did the wealthy young Korean woman endure 
for Christ’s sake? 

Draw some lessons from the insects of Africa. 

Who is Samuel Falcao? 

What is the legend of the Kashing South Pagoda? 


What five major problems face the Committee making 
an effort to form a church federation in Japan? 
What is the size of the congregation in the leper colony 

of our Congo Mission? 





























The Tale of a Folding ane in er: Congo 


By MRS. W. C. WORTH, Mutoto, Congo Belge 


standing over me as they took 
me out of the box in which I 
came from America to Congo. At 
this time there was no native at 
Mutoto that could play a piano or 
organ, and these boys had been 
promised that they could have some 
music lessons as soon as I came. 
They were delighted when they 
heard I had come and rushed up 
to see me. I was new and shining 
at that time, and all of my. keys 
played. 
That was four years ago, four 
busy years. I have been pravticed 


T HERE were several native boys 


love of Jesus Christ come into their 
hearts and know that he can save 
them without the charms and idols. 

I have called mourners away 
from their mourning, where they 
sometimes sit for months, taking 
no baths—their bodies covered with 
nothing but white clay—and going 
through their heathen customs. 

I have called little girls away 
from dances which are followed by 
horrible practices, to hear of a 
Saviour who loves them. 

I have made everything quiet so 
that pageants might be shown. I 
have led groups of Christians in 





on at all hours of the day and into 
the night. I felt the clumsy fingers of the half-grown 
boys limber up day by day, until they could play 
hymns sweetly. 

Often I’ve gone with the missionaries when they 
made trips from village to village. The children with 
their bright faces crowded around, begging to hear me 
played, and many have heard for the first time about 
Jesus through the hymns’they have learned beside me. 
I have been carried in rain and hot sun, on the head 
or shoulder of a native, to villages where there was no 
one to tell of Jesus. My case is much worn by these 
rips, but I have drawn large crowds, and at the close 
of the services have seen hundreds turn from their idols 
to worship Christ. I have seen widows take off the 
ropes that bound their bodies; others take off their 
charms; still others run back to their homes for their 
idols and charms to burn them, when they have the 


their worship and praise to God 
many, many times. The largest gathering was over 
2,000. These people with their singing praised God 
with their lips and hearts. 

For the last few months a team of Bible-School stu- 
dents has carried me on a stick between two of them, 
five or six miles every Sunday morning, to be used in 
the service. Afterwards they go through the village 
telling about Christ from door to door. 

The Psalmist says, “Praise ye Jehovah. Sing unto 
the Lord a new song.” 

We have a new hymn book with many new songs 
that the natives are anxious to learn. We hope they 
will be taught all over the Congo hills by Christians 
who have given themselves to the Lord, and know that 
they are telling his glory in the songs that they leave 
in the hearts of the people. 





An Exciting Trip 


By MRS. JAS. N. MONTGOMERY, Hwaianfu, Ku., China 


STIFF March, wind was blowing, as Mr. Mont- 
A gomery and Mr. Li set off on their bicycles for 
the little boat on a side canal, about two miles 
away, to which a servant had already taken their bed- 
ding, food supplies, etc. They were to make a twenty- 
mile trip to Tsa Ho to lead some meetings and Bible 
classes for the Christians and those who wanted to 
know more about Christ. Soon they settled themselves 
on the boat, which was about twenty feet long and 
about five feet at the widest part. 
They were sailing along with the big sail up when 


a sudden gust of wind made them rock fearfully. Mr. 
Li had to step off the front deck into the mat-covered 
body of the boat, or he would have been knocked 
overboard. Mr. Montgomery was on the tilted up side 
of the boat, and he crawled almost over the side try- 
ing to make his weight right the boat. The boatman 
tried with all his might to loose the knot of the sail 
rope to take it down, but he couldn’t. A big grass bag 
holding about forty pounds of salt, slid off into the 
water, and with it went Mr, Montgomery’s big lantern. 
Then the mast snapped and the boat began slowly to 
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right itself. If the mast had not given way, the boat 
would surely have turned over. After a while the 
lantern was fished out, and they found it was not hurt 
and could be lighted when it was needed. 

After nightfall they got to Tsa Ho and went to the 
chapel where they were to hold their meetings, and 
there they had good crowds. 

Now this has been an unusually dry winter, and, as 
the winds were high, the people were very nervous for 
fear fires would break out.. Most of the houses near 
the chapel are built with heavy straw mats for walls; 
the outer ones covered with mud. The roofs are of 
straw thatch. ‘Tuesday afternoon a house not far from 
the chapel caught fire from a lamp. The people were 
terribly excited, the women rolled on the ground and 
prayed to the fire god. Men worked to put out the 
blaze, moving things out of the house. The flames died 
down and the people got quiet. About eleven o’clock 
at night the blaze burst out again—a spark had stayed 
in the thatched roof. They finally got it put out. 

The next day men went through the streets beating 
gongs, telling the people to take great care not to let 
a fire start again, and telling them there would be a 
procession. in honor of the fire god the next day. You 
see they thought that the fire god was angry because 
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of the weasel (which they think is a god) that had 
been killed two years ago by a preacher who had gone 
away since that time. They tried to lay the blame 
of the fire on the Christians. Some of the people were 
afraid to come to the chapel. 

Another fire broke out, but God sent a rain, so not 
much harm was done, and the people were glad to have 
the rain, for the crops needed it badly. 

Mr. Huang Fu is one of the leading Christians in 
Tsa Ho... Because after .a long time God gave him a 
son, he is very thankful and is happy in doing some- 
thing to praise God. He fixed up a very attractive 
tea house on his place and has gospel posters on the 
walls and signs that say no gambling, and no quarrels 
here. 

They held the idol procession on Thursday. The 
noise of the beating of cymbals made it hard to preach, 
but a number came to hear of our God, who, we know, 
is present with us, though we cannot see him. 

The same little boat brought Mr. Montgomery and 
Mr. Li back home. They had gotten a new mast, 
and after an all-day journey came in safely. Even 
though they had had lots of excitement, they were glad 
to tell the people of Jesus Christ. So you see that a 
missionary’s life is not always quiet and peaceful. 





Junior Foreign Mission Program for May 


CaLL to WorsHip—“That Sweet Story” 

softly). 

Lorp’s PRAYER IN CONCERT. 

Sonc—“That Sweet Story.” 

MINUTEs. 

Rott CaLt—Answer with a verse of Scripture on 

WORK. 

COLLECTION SONG. 

OFFERING. 

ScRIPTURE READING—W-hat shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? 

O-ther sheep I have which are 
not of this fold. 


(played 


R-emember ‘now thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth. 
K-now ye not that ye are the 
temple of God? 
PRAYER—Thanksgiving for what has been accomp- 
lished in our foreign fields. Petition for the chil- 
dren of our foreign fields and those who work 
with them. 
Sonc—“Bring Them In.” 
Qui1z—tTell something of each of of our focenae 4 fields. 
Story—‘The Tale of an Organ.” 
Story—“An Exciting Trip.” 
Sonc—‘God Knows.” 
CLosE WITH A CHAIN OF PRAYER. 





“I Shail Arrive” 
(Continued from page 333) 


stood in silence watching, as out of the golden west, 
black against a sky suffused with light, swept the wedge- 
shaped flock of geese, hundreds upon hundreds of them, 
following their leader. Fainter and fainter came the 
call, smaller and smaller grew the flying wedge, till 
presently, far down the southern skies, the wild geese 
had vanished from their sight. 

The boys and girls turned, wonder and emotion in 
their eyes. “How very strange,’ said one of them, 
“that they should have flown this way just when you 
had been telling us to ‘consider the birds’.” 

“Yes,” said the young minister, “it is very, very 
strange. And yet—who knows—they came this way as 
part of the plan—to show to your very eyes what I’ve 
been so lamely telling. Are ye not much better than 
they? There is a plan of God for each young life, and 
on the long road of that plan Christ goes before you and, 


following him, you will arrive. To fling yourself out 
upon this plan of God for your life as birds upon the 
pathless air, to follow the White Captain of your soul 
when he calls—is it not an adventure worthy of even 
your bravest dreams? For, remember, no true voice 
which we can trust—except the voice of Jesus Christ— 
has ever come to tell us the meaning of life or its pur- 
pose—to answer the question, What for? But with 
Him— 


“‘T go to prove my soul. 
I see my way, as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive. 
In some time, His good time, I shall arrive. 
He guides me and the bird. 
In His good time 
I shall arrive.’ ” 
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Our Foreign-Language Missions 


Here and there throughout the Southland, in answer to the call of industry and agricul- 
ture, there have assembled groups of various nationalities. Their complete assimilation into 
American life depends largely upon our sharing the gospel with them. Our Church, realizing 
this responsibility, is carrying on mission work for Mexicans in Texas, for Hungarians, French 
and Chinese in Louisiana, for Italians in Missouri and Texas, for Cubans and Bahamans in 
Florida for Czecho-Slovakians in Virginia, for Syrians in Georgia, and for Jews in Maryland. 

In ths Department of Assembly’s Home Missions there are forty-nine workers, serving 
forty-seven churches and missions, sixty-eight Sunday schools and twenty-three Young Peo- 











ple’s Societies. During the year twenty-three Vacation Church Schools were held, with an 
attendance of more than 2,700. There were 512 additions to the church upon profession of faith. 

If the Indians be included, our Church is preaching the gospel in the homeland to ten 
foreign-language groups. The younger generation in each of these groups is using the English 
language more and more, but in each group the older folks still rejoice in hearing the gospel 


in their native tongue. 


The Mexican and Indian work will be featured in future issues of the Presbyterian Sur- 
vey, therefore articles describing this work are not included in this issue. 





Present-Day Judaism and Our Flehesw 


Christian Testimony 
By AARON JUDAH KLIGERMAN, Baltimore, Maryland 


aati F I were to enter upon this 
% | subject fully, I would need 
x much more space than is 
available here. Therefore, I 
must be concise. Consider the 
Jew! The world is their 
home, the globe their dwell- 
ing-place. ‘They are a scat- 
tered nation in the literal sense 
of the word. Their state varies 
according to the land and the 
conditions in which they live. 
There is a great difierence be- 
Rev. A. J. Kligerman, tween a Jew and a Jew, just 
Director Emmanuel as there is a difference between 
mesncorhood | House, a Gentile and a Gentile. The 
aaa ats Jews of Morocco differ from 
the Jews of Berlin, and they in turn differ from the 
Jews of New York’s East Side. And contrary to all 
expectations, there is no real unity among them. It 
is only their religion, their mode of worshipping God, 
which makes the Jews distinct from all others. This 
is the only uniting force which binds the Jews of the 
world together. 
The Jewish religion is known to every intelligent 
Christian. It is a religion based on the Old Testament, 


3 


and the traditional conception and exposition of it. 
But there is a great variation even here, depending 
upon the land in which they live and upon the Chris- 
tian or non-Christian influences brought to bear upon 
them. Thus, Russia, Poland, and Galicia gave us 
one type of Jew (the Orthodox), while Germany, 
France and other like countries gave rise to another 
type of Jew (the Reform). 

Orthodox Judaism, in spite of its aloofness, lays 
claim to a special mission in this world. They look 
forward to a restoration of their nation to the Holy 
Land, to the coming of the Messiah (see their daily 
prayers), and to his and their glorious. reign on this 
earth. But Orthodox Judaism is vanishing. It has 
vanished in Russia, and its walls are crumbling every- 
where, leaving its adherents shepherdless. 

Reform Judaism claims to have offered a “Reform” 
and purification of the old but ever-new truth of 
Judaism, without having destroyed its foundation. It 
changed everything, even its position towards Christ and 
Christianity. Christ, according to “Reform Judaism,” 
is no longer an imposter, an illegitimate son. He has 
become One of their own, a Great Prophet, whose teach- 
ing has sprung from the spirit of the ancient prophets 
of Judaism. But to be “saved by faith” is an horror 
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to them. They repudiate such a doctrine. Orthodox 
Judaism would have none of Christ; Reform Judaism 
will accept Christ, but he must be stripped of his deity. 
They, too, have a mission in the world and believe that 
the time will come when the world will accept their 
teachings and then, of course, all our troubles will dis- 
appear. What a delusion! 

At our Emmanuel Neighborhood House we come in 
contact with both of these types of Jews, but the greatest 
number of those who come to us are Jews who are 
neither Orthodox nor Reform. They are the left- 
overs, the drifters, and they are in great numbers in 
all of our Jewish centers. . What a task is ours to evan- 
gelize these shepherdless Jews! What a hard work 
to break away the rubbish of ages from their hearts! 
What a job to free them from their inherited hatred 
and blind prejudices against Christ! Our work is 
more than “simple gospel preaching.” The field of 
their heart, in which the gospel seed is to be sown, 
must first be prepared, just as much as the ground 
which has lain waste and is overgrown, stony, and 
barren, in which the husbandman intends to sow his 
seed. We are breakers of the ground, pioneers in a 
very neglected field. We are “putting again in tillage” 
the vineyard of Israel. A hard, but a great, a most 
useful and most hopeful, work is going on in our mis- 
sion at Baltimore. ‘The harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the laborers are few. Pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest, that he will send forth laborers into 
his harvest.” (Matthew 9:37-38.) 








An Orthodox Jew (a fast disappearing type) 





Each in His Own Language 


By REV. THOMAS C. BRYAN, Baltimore, Maryland 


(Evitor’s Nore:—Rey. Mr. Bryan, minister of our Maryland Avenue Presbyterian Church, is also Secretary 
to the Committee of the Emmanuel Neighborhood House, our mission to the Jews of Baltimore, Maryland.) 


T IS Friday night in the Gospel Hall of the Em- 

manuel Neighborhood House, which is the Presby- 

terian mission to the Jews in Baltimore. A con- 
gregation numbering over two-score is assembled, some 
because they: have been attracted by an ingeniously- 
lighted sign in the window: “Friday Night Lecture 
at 8 P.M.” All ages are represented and the signing 
is enthusiastic. The songs and hymns are about the 
Messiah, Jesus Christ, who came to the forebears of 
those assembled there. But although they were his own, 
they “received him not.” 

A young man, and who knows but that he is of the 
house and lineage of the Korahites, the Temple singers, 
contributes a solo to the service. Earnest and impres- 
Sive is the prayer offered by the Director of the mis- 
Sion. The spirit of that prayer, and of his labors, 
and that of his consecrated workers can best be ex- 
pressed by him who wrote to the Romans, “Brethren, 


my heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is, that 
they might be saved.” 

Up until this point, the service has followed some- 
what the conventional lines. But now, if needs are to 
be met, there must be something different. ‘There are 
some present to whom many sentences of continued 
discourse in English have a strange, even unintelligible 
sound. There are others present who, though the chil- 
dren of Jacob, know nothing but English. So there 
must be two messages, one in Yiddish and the other 
in English. 

The subject of the messages this evening is the same, 
“The Purpose of the Coming of the Messiah,” one of 
a series of sermons during Lent. The first speaker 
is a young Jewish convert to the faith in Jesus Christ, 
a child of our mission, and a recent graduate of Union 
Seminary in Richmond. In a good voice, and in an 
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appealing manner, he brings the message in Yiddish. 
Then there is a stanza of a hymn, after which the Di- 
rector preaches in English. His message, appealing 
and clear, emphasizes that the purpose of the coming 
of the Messiah is Restoration. The messages are 
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spoken and prayer is offered, there are two to testify 
of the coming of Christ into their hearts, and, as the 
congregation disperses, those who have been in it can 
truly say that they have heard “every man in our own 
tongue . . . the wonderful works of God.” 








The J ews and [heir Evangelization 


By REV. AARON JUDAH KLIGERMAN, Baltimore, Maryland 


not the rock out of 

which the Christian 
Church is hewn, the Jews 
should still command our 
attention and _ interest. 
Even an unbeliever must 
be arrested by the spec- 
tacle of the absolutely 
unique place that the Jews 
occupy in the world’s his- 
tory. They are a remark- 
able people, a people that 
had passed the zenith of 
their political and moral 
power long before Greece 
and Rome came into prominence. They are the only 
people still maintaining a separate existence whose an- 
cestry goes back in an unbroken line to the cradle of 
mankind. To quote one of our Rabbis: “The life of 
man is numbered by days, but the days of Israel are 
innumerable.”’ 


aan ae Fe not if they were 


One of Our Boys 


“Amazing race! deprived of land and laws, 

A general language, and a public cause; 

With a religion none can now obey, 

With a reproach that none can take away; 

A people still, whose common ties are gone; 
Who, mixed with every race, are lost in none.” 


This everlastingness of Israel becomes more remark- 
able if we recall the awful, the endless persecutions to 
which they have been subjected. Israel Zangwill, 
speaking at one of the Zionistic Conferences said, “It 
has been shown again and again that in all the coun- 
tries of the world the Jews live either in suffering or 
on sufferance. They are like the little birds which 
the crocodile permits to enter its mouth to pick its 
teeth. One day the crocodile, by accident or design, 
brings down its jaws at the wrong moment.” One 
cannot exaggerate the suffering which the Jewish peo- 
ple have undergone, and there seems to be no end to it. 


“Why are Judah’s sons afflicted? 
Why is Israel still a slave? 
Has it not been long predicted 

That the Lord would Zion save?” 


There is only one answer to that question, and that 
is, they have not “the righteousness of God,” they are 
still going about to establish “a righteousness of their 


own.” Jewish leaders may, through the press, and 
from the pulpit and platform, try to persuade us and 
themselves that all is well in Israel’s camp. We know 
better. We know that there is a spirit of unrest among 
the Jews everywhere. We know that great numbers 
of our people are on the march, wandering aimlessly 
from ism to ism in search of something satisfying. 
This is especially true of our youth. 

The chief Rabbi of the British Empire in one of his 
sermons said, “Hosts of our men and women of to- 
morrow are losing belief in Israel’s future, and are 
drifting into unbaptized apostasy.” Rabbi Magnin, 
writing in the B'nai Brith Magazine says, “Jewish 
youth are indifferent to the Jewish religion because 
they hail either from homes which are presumed to be 
orthodox, but which in fact are exponents of a kind 
of religion which is of the Ghetto type and which is 
not always impressive, or from so-called ‘Reform’ Jew- 
ish homes, which means that Judaism had long ago 
ceased to be observed as a real and vital part of the 
lives of the people.” No wonder they are drifting from 
their ancient moorings. But if they are turning away 
from the faith of their fathers, and no sensible man 
will deny it, to whom will they go? There is. entering 
into the heart of Israel a wedge that must either drive 
them to Christ or into the atheistic materialistic philo- 
sophy of life. To whom will they go? 

It is the work of the Church of Christ to awaken in 
the Jew the sense of sin, and to make Christ known 
to him in the glory of his divine person and in the 
sufficiency of his complete atonement. It will not do 

















Vacation Church School group at Emmanuel Neighborhood 
House, Baltimore, Md. 
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Missions 


to say that the Jews will not accept 
Christ. Jews have accepted him in the 
past and are accepting him now. It will 
be unchristian to say that they are not 
worth converting. I think the lesson 
from the story of the two blind men sit- 
ting by the wayside (Matthew 20:29-34) 
should be very helpful. Jesus, you will 
recall, had left Jericho with a great mul- 
titude following him. The two blind 
men, having heard of his wonderful 
healing power, and forbidden to enter 
the city, “heard that Jesus passed by,” 
so they cried out for help. They were 
rebuked for it and were told to move 
on, “The Master is tired,” so reason 
within themselves some of the inner 
circle. There was also much work yet 
to be done, and there was no time to be 
bothered with two blind outcasts. Let 
them hold their peace. 

But they did not hold their peace. The blind men 
could not be hushed and “They cried the more.” There 
is something in the human make-up that will not be 
hushed. They took Christ at his word. One said, 
“You tell me that the world is to be saved, this is 
wonderful! But I am sorely vexed with a devil. I 
am in need of his touch. If he cares not for me, he 
means nothing to me. A Christ who overlooks us in 
his great program for the world is no Christ for us.” 

Is there an individual, or a nation, or a race from 
whom we should withhold the privilege of meeting the 
Master? “Of course not,” is the answer of the Church. 
But has not this been Israel’s sad experience? Has 
not the Jew been driven aside, hushed, while the Mas- 
ter passed on? Has the Jew been given a chance of 








Interpreting Christ to the Jewish youths 


meeting this Saviour of the world? Our fathers in 
their ignorance cried, “Away with him! Away with 
him! Crucify him! Crucify him!” What has that 
to do with us Jews of today? We have not rejected 
Jesus. What we have rejected is the Jesus as pictured 
by prejudiced historians, the Jesus as our Rabbis have 
conceived him to have been. The real Jesus we have 
never met. It is the holy duty of the Church of Christ, 
his representative on earth, to make the real Christ 
known to us. The Church, if she is to remain true 
to her Lord’s Great Commission, cannot press on as 
if she could save humanity without saving the Jew. 
She may refuse in unbelief or apathy to assist. It will 
not affect the result—‘All Israel shall be saved.” But 
if she holds aloof she will be disobeying the plain com- 
mands of the Lord Jesus Christ to pray, to labor, and 
to hope for the evangelization of the world. 





‘Showing Love 


By LOIS GARRISON, New Orleans, Louisiana 


One of our Chinese girls wrote: 

“Smiles lead on to a high way above, 

In this wide world it means much to show love.” 

For more than fifty years the Chinese Mission in 
New Orleans has been showing love. One glimpses 
this ministry of love as one reads the history of those 
years of helpfulness, as ChinéSe were taught a new lan- 
guage, helped to adjust themselves to new conditions, 
cared for when ill or in troublt, and told of a loving 
Saviour. 

We are greatly encouraged. We are growing. Our 
enrollment is one hundred and thirty. God is won- 


derfully blessing us and calling us to go forward. The 
field is ours, for the Presbyterian Church is the only 
Church doing definite work for Chinese here, and they 
know and appreciate the mission. 


We are going visiting in some of the Chinese homes. - 


Would you like to come? 

“Second sister-in-law” is waving to us from Hom 
Doe’s laundry and grocery. Dorothy, the oldest 
daughter, one Sunday when we were talking about 
Jesus, hushed us all into worship as she said, “And 
he did that for us.” Another time I'll tell you more 


about her. 
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Sunday-school children sitting on front steps of 
mission building 


Now we'll sit with Mrs. Chin whose husband died 
recently. She thinks of the funeral. “The minister 
spoke beautiful words.” We answer, “Beautiful words 
of life.” She says, “When I worry and can’t sleep at 
night, I pray God to give me sleep, so I can rest. And 
I go to sleep.” She cannot read or write, but they 
have family worship. Every night twelve-year-old 
Helen reads from the Bible and prays. We talk about 
the mission and about a class for the women. Some 
of them are coming, but we want more of them to come 
regularly. Who would teach them? We need teachers 
now. “Some do not wish to be Christian,” Mrs. Chin 
says, “they hold to the old ways.” The old men will 
not change, but if we can get the children,—yes, that 
is our hope. 

Mrs. Chung, afraid, sent to ask about American doc- 
tors cutting when something is the matter with your 
teeth. We took her to see what the trouble was, and 
the dentist pulled a badly-abscessed tooth. How §is 
she? Her gum is healing nicely. Her husband is very 
grateful and says over and over, “You are so kind.” 
He insists that we stay to lunch. Before we take up 
the ivory chopsticks, all heads are bowed for the bless- 
ing. 

“Some people don’t believe in God, do they? That's 
funny. Who made all the first things?” May Lin 
Says as we chat at Wong’s. 


Miss Lois Garrison, 

with the children we 

could not take to the 
Mission 
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Groups of boys at the Chinese Mission 


Mrs. Poo is just home from the hospital. We shall 
take Mrs. Bing as an interpreter for Mrs. Poo speaks 
no English, and even Mrs. Bing cannot understand all 
she says, for she speaks a different dialect. Away up 
on the third floor of the noodle factory, we find her. 
She seldom went out when she was well and now she 
is beginning to realize that she has missed something. 
May we lead her to the Saviour that she may not miss 
the best. It was her children that we had to refuse 
to take to the mission. “Will you come for them?” 
they asked. But we couldn’t, for it takes two hours 
and at least two trips to gather the ones whom we are 
now taking. 

If we could only interest the Tongs. Let’s see the 
baby there. Did you hear Mrs. Tong say, “I want to 
come to the mission every Sunday’’? 

Gee Yin’s family have been absent for some time. 
They are. busy. The father is not well. Catherine 
who wrote the poem we quoted from lives here. Her 
sister wrote the pageant for the Christmas service at 
the mission last Christmas. Mr. Gee takes his turn 
writing the Chinese message in “Tidings,” our monthly 
paper. He it is who called a doctor to see his wife 
and asked this American doctor, “Are you a Chris- 
tian?” 

There are about 350 Chinese in the city, and many 
other places just as interesting as these. Another time 
we'll visit them. 

Busy? They are always busy, working from early 
morning to neirly midnight. This and the fact that 
they are so scattered, only two families living near 
the mission, make it difficult to have services or ac- 
tivities during the week. 

Oh, yes, we have hopes and plans! If we had a 
native worker, he could have service in Chinese and 
maybe more of the older men would come. They say 
they are too old to learn, and yet they do not under- 
stand English very well. We tried a service of this 
kind, using three of our leaders who will speak and 
pray, but it is difficult to have it regularly that way. 
Extension work could also be done in near-by points, 
for instance at the shrimp platforms on the Gulf where 
Chinese live and work. 
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There are 8,000 Chinese in the South, our Christian 
Chinese consul says. Could we help them? Could 
New Orleans become the center of work for the South? 
In past years several boys at a time have lived in 
the mission while attending school. Chinese children 
attend the white public schools. Our Assistant Super- 
intendent, Mr. C. D. Hoy, came to the mission in that 
way as a boy, and grew up there. We often receive 
letters from boys asking to come, but in our present 
building we have room for only three. If we had a 
building with dormitory room, children could come 
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and live in a Christian environment while they obtain 
an education in the city schools. What an opportu- 
nity we would have for bringing them to Christ and 
building Christian character. 

Did you notice how Sue Ye climbed upon the run- 
ning board of the car and reaching up patted my face 
with her tiny hands—smiling Chinese eyes looking 
into mine? That is our call. Will you pray for us 
and help us. We must not fail them. We must answer 
with Love. 





The Religion of the Italians 


By DR. J. B. BISCEGLIA, Kansas City, Missouri 


nent surgeon who is well known in several states 

and much loved in his city for his charitable 
work. I wish you could have seen his surprise when 
I was introduced to him as a Presbyterian minister 
serving an Italian congregation. Had he not been a 
scientist, accustomed to inhibit his emotions, he would 
have remarked, like hundreds have during my min- 
istry, “Why, I thought that all the Italians were Roman 
Catholics!” Such ignorance on the part of otherwise 


Re week I had the privilege of meeting a promi- 


intelligent men and women becomes less shocking when 


1 am reminded that the non-Protestant Italians are on 
the whole equally uninformed, and almost unaware 
of this vital movement outside the Roman Church, 
which, albeit small numerically, has exercised tremen- 
dous influence in the history of our country and in 
the life of our people here and abroad. 


NEw TESTAMENT ITALIANS 

Five years ago, in order to clear the minds of my 
own people, I spent many delightful hours with them 
in the study of the Italians of the Gospel. Beginning 
with the four Gospels, we made the acquaintance of 
the centurion whose servant was sick, and we learned 
from the lips of the Master, that He “had not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel.”” We blushed some- 
what as we traced the life of Pilate, a politician and 


an opportunist, but as we knelt at the Cross, we met a. 


fine captain of the guards who was first to confess 
Christ after his crucifixion, and we heard him ex- 
claim, “Truly this was the Son of God.” 

In the book of Acts our hearts rejoiced in finding 
that the first Gentile to be converted was none other 
than our countryman Cornelius, a centurion of the 
Italian band, “‘a devout man and one who feared God 
with all his house, who gave much alms to the people, 
and prayed to God always.” We were agreeably sur- 
prised to discover Sergius Paulus, governor of the 
Island of Paphos, a man of understanding, who was 
converted by the Apostle Paul. However, our rejoic- 
Ing came almost to an end with the discovery of Gallio, 
pro-consul of Achaia, who is a good representative of 
many of our people today in his utter indifference to- 


ward religion. Nor were we very much complimented 
by the ignorance of Claudius Lysias, even though he 
succeeded in saving Paul’s life. 

As we proceeded with our study we made the un- 
pleasant acquaintance of Tertullus, the orator, who 
literally covered Paul with calumnies; of Felix, who 
was very much impressed with the gospel message but 
would prefer to wait for a more convenient season; 
of Festus, who ridiculed Paul. But our spirits, how- 
ever, were lifted up by Julius, who treated Paul kindly 
and gave him leave to go to his friends and refresh 
himself, and by Publius, prefect of the Island of 
Malta, who was benefited by Paul and who in turn 
was very kind to him and received the gospel in his 
household. 

Our journey ended with a very brief study of the 
letter to the Romans. We were challenged by the 
Apostle Paul, and we accepted his challenge when he 
reminded us that the faith of our ancestors was spoken 
of throughout the world. 


Att RoaAps START FROM ROME 
We had been so fascinated with such a study that 


we decided to make a very brief survey of church his- * 


tory, and our hearts went out to the men and women, 
young and old, as they worshipped in the catacombs, 
and as they defied ten fierce persecutions in three 
brief centuries. We wept as we pictured them devoured 
by hungry beasts, and burned alive to light the gar- 
dens of Nero and to satisfy his thirst for blood. 

We felt anew the urge to take up the battle cry of 
Christianity, as voiced by John R. Mott, Sherwood 
Eddy, and Robert Speer two or three decades ago, 
“the Evangelization of the world in this generation.” 
Our hearts were thrilled as we saw legions of foreign 
and home missionaries marching on the same roads 
and bridges constructed by the legionaries, this time, 
however, not to conquer or to destroy, not to slaughter 
or to exploit, but to free from sin and superstition, 
and to preach Christ and him crucified. 


REFORMATORY MOVEMENTS 
Christianity has demonstrated over and over again 
an enormous digestive ability, and has accordingly 
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absorbed and assimilated much from other sources. 
But even such stupendous capacity reaches a saturation 
point sooner or later, so we find that Romanism, hav- 
ing taken up much objectionable paganism, foreign to 
the mind and the spirit of Christ, found itself in sharp 
contrast with his teachings, and in direct line of his 
fiery invectives addressed, during his earthly ministry, 
to those who had contaminated “pure and undefiled 
religion.” 

As Christianity became the religion of the state, and 
as wealth poured into the coffers of the church, she 
became corrupted with idolatry and superstition. It 
was then in Italy that many voices were raised pro- 
testing against the wrong. We saw the glorious pre- 
reformers in action, sealing their faith with their 
blood; from Arnaldo da Brescia, burned at the stake 
in Rome, to Savonarola, burned alive in Florence; 
from Dante to the glorious Waldensians. 


PRESENT Day ITALIANS 

The Roman Catholic Church has four different-groups 
among my people living in Italy or in our immigrant 
communities. The first group is made up of people 
whose connection with the church is due only to the 
fact that they were brought to the church to be baptized, 
led there to be united in marriage, and will be carried 
there for their funeral services. Others maintain con- 
nection with the church because the present govern- 
ment is manifesting a new interest therein. A third 
group is composed of those who feel that, since Rome 
has lost her political supremacy, they must preserve 
her spiritual supremacy in the world. Finally, there 
is a considerable group who is sincerely, though 
wrongly, convinced of the adequacy of the teachings of 
the Roman Church. 

Today Italian Protestants in Italy and America are 
still confessing their faith in spite of discriminations, 
moral and spiritual sufferings and persecutions. The 
governmental census of 1931 gave the Protestants of 
Italy a membership of 83,618. These figures include, 
of course, only those who were baptized in Protestant 
churches during their infancy, excluding all those who 
have been converted. Had the latter been included, 
the figures would have mounted well above 50 per 
cent more. The Waldensian Church, which is Pres- 
byterian both in doctrine and in government, is the 
largest group, followed in order by Methodists, Bap- 
tists, and other small groups. 

The National Conference of Italian ministers was 
held in the Brume Street Tabernacle, New York City, 
during the first week of November, 1934. This Taber- 
nacle, which has been in use for fifty-two years, is 
the oldest church building erected for the Italian work 
in this country. At this meeting three hundred 
churches and missions were reported, with over twenty- 
five thousand communicants, as many as forty thousand 
Sunday-school pupils, and many young people’s groups, 
which brought the aggregate number to over one hun- 
dred thousand. In this country and in Canada the 
Presbyterian Church is in the lead, followed closely 
by Methodists, Baptists, Lutherans, Episcopalians and 
many smaller groups. 
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From this seemingly negligible number of Italian 
Protestants in America we are furnishing the finest 
leadership in politics as well as in social and charitable 
institutions. This fact will be much more clear to my 
readers when I say that of four congressmen of Italian 
extraction, two are Protestants; that the first mayor of 
Italian extraction of the largest city in America, 
Fiorello LaGuardia, is a Protestant; that Ferdinando 
Pecora, one-time special counsel for the senate inves- 
tigation committee, now Judge of the Supreme Court 
of New York, is also a Protestant. 

Our people today are called to give up fathers and 
mothers, brothers and sisters, friends and relatives in 
order to follow Christ. We are ‘accused of being 
renegades and deserters as in times of old. We join 
Clement of Alexandria, who belonging to a second- 
century cultivated pagan family, described his steps 
from paganism to Christianity as “taking the noble risk 
of a desertion into God.” We jeave it to your imagi- 
nation to understand some of the pathos and heroism 
in a great experience so modestly expressed. Our faith 
is challenged by ridicule, a spirit of intolerance, and 
all sorts of discriminations, taboos and persecutions, 
but most of us come out purified, our stature made more 
heroic by the ordeal, and our lives more worthy of a 
crown. 

About fifteen years ago Sam Plescia, then only six- 
teen, came from Villa Frate, Palermo, Italy. He was 
converted almost as soon as he arrived in Kansas City, 
and he felt at once the call to the Gospel ministry. 
During his elementary course, Sam attended night 
school and worked for his living during the day. 
Through the financial aid of some friends of the mis- 
sion, he was enabled to go to high school, and upon 
graduation he proceeded to Park College. He was in 
his junior year when an intestinal trouble, defying all 
the remedies of medical science, kept him in bed for 
a long time. He expressed a strong desire to return 
to his native country where he thought that he would 
recover. The means were provided and Sam left for 
his home town. Upon his arrival at the home of his 
father and stepmother, he wrote to his uncle, a priest 
in a neighboring town, that he would pay him a visit 
as soon as he was well enough to make the trip. The 
priest answered with a postal card, now in my files, 
which reads thus: 


DEAR SALVATORE: 

“If you swear to me that you have renounced the 
false teachings of the Protestant sect, you may come to 
my house and be well received. If, however, you persist 
in the Protestant faith, do not come here, because I 
shall not receive you. 

“Without further discussion, if you come here you 
must confess yourself, and then after a long proof of 
being a good Apostolic Roman Catholic Christian, you 
shall partake of the holy communion.” 


Two months later he was taken to a hospital in 
Palermo where he suffered intensely. Although urged 
both by nuns and priest to recant and return to his 
Mother Church, he remained faithful to the Christian 
principles, testifying of his faith in Christ with his 
dying breath. 
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CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN 
Nebo tak Boh Miloval svét, ze Syna 
svého jednorozeného dal, aby kaZzdy, 
kdoz véri v ného, nezahynul, ale 
mél zibot vécny. 
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FRENCH 


CHOCTAW 
Chihowa ut hatak puta ka i hullo 
fehna hosh Ushi imachufa illa ka auet 
im issa tok; Kano hosh yumma iyimmi 
mut ikillo hosh, amba okchayut bilia 
hi oki. 











SPANISH 





Car Dieu a_ tant 
amié le monde qu'il a 
donné son Fils unique, 
afin que quiconque 
croit en lui ne périsse 
point, mais qu’il ait la 
vie éternelle. 
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Porque de tal manera 
amo Dics al Mundo: 
que dié a su Hijo uni- 
génito, para que todo 
aquel que cree en Fl, 
no perezca, mas tenga 
vida eterna. 
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ITALIAN 
Perciocché Iddio ha 
tanto amato il mondo, 
ch’ egli ha dato il suo 
unigenito Figliuolo, 
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CREEK INDIAN 


Hesaketvmese ekvnv vnokece mahat 
hiyomen orvtet omekv: E’ppuce Hvmkuse 
heckuecvte emvtes, mvn estimvt o estomet 
vkvsamat 
yuksvsekon ocvren. 


estemerkekot, 


hesaketv 


acciocché chiunque 
crede in lui non perisca, 
ma abbia vita eterna. 
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Chihowa yut yakni a i hullo fena 
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ik illo hosh, amba ai okchayut bilia yo 
pisa hi g Ushi achufa illa holitopa ya 
Auet ima tok. 
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The Valdese Presbyterian Church, 








Galveston. Texas 


ARLY in 1900 several families from a port village 

of Italy came to the United States and estab- 

lished themselves in the congenial port city of 
Galveston. 


They had already been evangelized by the Walden- 
sian missionary work in Italy, and thus formed here 
very probably one of the pioneer Protestant groups of 
Italians in America. Their leader was Mrs. A. Mar- 
chesi, sitting between an Elder and a Deacon in the 
front row of the accompanying picture. Standing just 
back of her is the pastor, Rev. Arturo d’Albergo, him- 
self a convert and for a time pastor of a Waldensian 
Church in Italy. Mr. d’Albergo has served the Pres- 
byterian Church for twenty-six years in both the North 
and South of the United States of America. 


These families, on their early settling, asked spiri- 
tual assistance of local churches, and, although not 
able to understand one another, they were served by 
the Lutheran, Methodist, and Baptist churches until 
Mr. d’Albergo was directed by Divine Providence and 
the Holy Spirit to become their pastor. 

With the sympathetic and financial help of the First 
Church and the earnest codperation of the pastor, Dr. 
R. W. Johnson, work was begun and a congregation 
gathered. In May, 1929, this congregation was or- 
ganized into the Valdese Presbyterian Church by the 
Presbytery of Brazos. 

The church serves the old folk, having at the pres- 
ent time a membership of thirty-eight, of whom thirty- 
five are active and faithful. Three young men mar- 


ried American girls, who understanding only English, 
worship in American churches. 

The pastor, because of his social contacts as a lec- 
turer and as an instructor of the Dante Alighieri Liter- 
ary Society, is widely known throughout the state. His 
ideals and Protestant faith are so well known that all 
Italians are conscious of the fact that here in Galves- 
ton there is a Presbyterian Church in which the full 
gospel is preached in their own language. 

The program of the church is planned so as to reach 
these Italians who are persistently superstitious and 
who still worship in an idolatrous form their saints 
and the Pope. They have a great zeal for their re- 
ligion but, lacking knowledge and truth, they are far 
away from the salvation by grace. 

The congregation meets in a chapel of the First 
Presbyterian Church on Sunday afternoons and Thurs- 
day evenings. If it were possible to have a chapel 
located at a walking distance, it would develop into a 
third Presbyterian church. The prospect is good; in 
six years the sacrament of baptism was administered 
to five adults and five infants; ten weddings were per- 
formed, in which five of the parties were Catholic, 
something extraordinary indeed. There are more women 
than men in the congregation, which is unusual, since 
most of the Italian congregations have more men. The 
auxiliary takes care of all the benevolences of the 
church and is a great help to all services. 

The picture does not include all the members, but 
those who are pictured here are members of the Valdese 
Presbyterian Church and American citizens. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—May 1, 1934............... $16,448.50 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1935—May 1, 1935............... 9,529.31 
POSTON ar Ge- O65 eee we eewieereeuenn $ 6,919.19 
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“A Stranger—and a Syrian 


By MARGARET HOYT, Atlanta, Georgia 


66 OD with you, everywhere you go,” is the 
G Syrian way of saying goodbye. And over 
in the calm of the Old Country of Syria sit 
old, white-haired men and women who, some thirty 
years ago, bade farewell to their children, or to their 
brothers and sisters, who were leaving for America. 
About twenty of these Syrian families settled in 
Atlanta. They brought with them little except their 
dream of a new life in a new world where everybody 
was prosperous—this dream, and their old-world lan- 
guage, customs, and religion. 

How different was the new life in the dirt and noise 
and cramped quarters of America’s poorest section. 
How strange the hurry and bustle and jazz after the 
peace of Syria’s hills and village life. But there is 
one thing all Syrians must do wherever they are and 
that is make money. Day after day, men and women 
peddled their goods and saved their pennies until they 
were able to buy a store in which to do a larger busi- 
ness. Up rickety stairs to scantily furnished rooms 
they returned at night—their one ambition to save 
money. 

And there in the loneliness and strangeness of this 
new civilization came the answer to that farewell. 
“God with you, everywhere you go,” the ones at home 
had prayed, and God put it into the heart of the As- 
sembly’s Home Mission Committee to open a Sundav 
school for them in Atlanta. What a glorious work 


that little Sunday school did in reaching out a friendly 
hand to the lonely hearts, in helping adiust an alien 
people to our civilization, and in bringing a church 


home to the stranger. Soon a full-time worker was 
added to the Sunday school, and Mrs. Fleming began 
her long ministry to the Syrians of Atlanta. 

That was nearly thirty years ago and many changes 
have come to our Syrians since those days. Many of 
them have moved to more prosperous neighborhoods 
and now own lovely homes. But the majority have 
not moved far. They still want to live close together 
where they may be neighbors and Syrians. Their 
homes, however, are comfortable, and each year are 
becoming more American. Their young people at- 
tend the public schools, the movies, and are different 
from other American Young People only in their clear 
olive skins, their black hair, and eager eyes. 

In spite of the changes time has wrought, our work 
among the Syrians continues. Mrs. Fleming has gone 
to her reward, and the work is now sponsored by the 
Young People of Atlanta Presbytery under the direc- 
tion of Atlanta Presbytery’s Home Mission Committee. 
A group of splendid, earnest, and loyal young peo- 
ple are giving of their best to make it a success. The 
building, familiarly known as “the Chapel,” is still 
the old house used in the early days of the work, 
although the Syrian colony, now numbering about 250, 
has moved a good mile and a quarter away. Of course 
this keeps many at home, especially in bad .weather. 
The parents want their children to attend. They say, 
We pray to the same God and the same Jesus. We 
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Vacation Church School at the Syrian Mission 


want our children to learn all they can about him.” 
They believe in the Presbyterian Church, and many 
who have moved away have become Presbyterians. One 
of them is a deacon and a leader in a Presbyterian 
church. 


Two of the finest teachers in, our Sundav school are 
Syrian girls, who were trained there. One of the 
mothers, who rarely misses a Sunday, received her 
Christian foundation in that same Sunday school where 
now she brings her children. Another woman, who 
speaks Syrian, Spanish, Italian, French—and English 
poorly, comes regularly because she wants to show her 
love to us. We did a big favor for her; she will never 
forget us. She was almost blind with trachoma, and 
we were instrumental in having her eyes operated on 
so that now she can see and does not have the terrible 
suffering. Many other incidents could be told where 
medical help has been secured, and in every case the 
“favor” has brought us nearer the hearts of the Syrians. 
How the children do love their teachers! Just recently 
a mother came to us very much embarrassed. She 
could not get her daughter to sit in the dentist’s chair, ¢ 


and after several efforts and trips there the child said 


“If Miss Elizabeth will bring me.in her car and hold b: 
my hand, the dentist can grind or do anything,”. and’ 

she meant it. The children know their Bibles, even to 
details, and a visitor had better know his story unless 


- he wants to be corrected. 


A helpful and interesting part of our program is 
the Wednesday afternoon session when the children 
come to the chapel for their songs, Bible stories, play, 
and sewing. Besides these activities there is a flourish- 
ing boys’ club, preaching service twice a week, and a 
great deal of visitation. Others besides Syrians come 
to our chapel. There are some Italians, Jews, and 
Greeks, as well as some Americans. They all find a 
welcome, and many this year have given their hearts 
to Christ in this building. 

But the greatest work done has not been for the 
Syrians. It is what they have done for us. As we 
have visited in their homes and become accustomed to 
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their strange customs, as we have eaten their Syrian 
food, rejoiced in their weddings, sorrowed in their 
times of mourning, we have discovered that ‘the Syrian 
was no longer a foreigner to us, but a brother. As we 
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have shared our Christ with them, we have found their 
love, and in it a deepened experience of the Christ we 
shared. Both of us can say, “God with you, every- 
where you go.” 





Our Ceocho Sloeshiihs Presbyterian Church 


By REV. ADOLPH MAKOVSKY, Prince George, Virginia 


some Roman Catholic and Protestant Czecho- 

Slovakian families settled in Prince George 
County and in other counties around Petersburg. The 
climate appealed to them and, though they had to 
struggle against heavy odds, by sheer pluck and un- 
bounded hard work, they made good. Today they are 
respected. Their credit in time of need is high. 

Some of the families came directly from the old 
country; others came from other states, seeking a warm 
climate and cheap farms. The Protestant families 
brought with them their beloved family treasures, their 
old books, the family Bible, the hymn book, and some 
books of sermons. From the very first they gathered 
together on the Sabbath in the home of the oldest 
Czech settler, Mr. Frank Mistr, Sr., a respected farmer, 
now a member of our church. There they sang the 
psalms and newer hymns, prayed, and someone read a 
sermon. Later more families came and settled several 
miles away, closer to where the town of Hopewell was 
later founded. These families belonged to the Czech 
Reformed Church in the old country and they longed 
for a church of their own. Dr. D. H. Rolston, then 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in Peters- 
burg, in his love and missionary zeal visited many 
of these new people. Speaking to the parents through 
their children, he learned to love them and he became 
their very good friend. He interested others in them, 
and with this help the First Bohemian Presbyterian 
Church, Petersburg, was organized on November 8, 
1908, with thirty charter members. In 1920 the name 
was changed to the. First Czecho-Slovakian Presby- 
terian Church of Prince George. Most of the charter 
members came from the Reformed Church in Bohemia 
or Moravia. 

The true Christian families always draw others and 
they are the best foundation for a new field. New 
families were added from time to time, some who were 
formerly Roman Catholics, some who had been free- 
thinkers. Many of the Czech people, formerly Catho- 
lics for lack of light, claim that religion is humbug. 
Infidelity fails when trouble, sickness, and death come, 
and at such times we found access to these homes and 
we are always happy when we can lead them to the 
truth and light. We have a cemetery back of the 
church, and one of the rules recorded for the future 
was that no free-thinker or infidel speaker would be 
permitted to speak at the funerals. 

Having been aided by our American Presbyterians 
in Petersburg, we have a brick church, one of the nicest 


et years before this church was organized, 





Young Men’s Class, Czecho-Slovakian Church 


country churches in the county. We appreciate our 
church and take good care of the building. The base- 
ment was made usable for Sunday-school classes and 
socials; furnace heat and electric lights were installed 
in both the church and manse. 


But the best result of the work is our young people, 
the church of tomorrow. Czech people come from a 
country in‘ which the school system has always ranked 
as one of the best in Europe. So in this country the 
parents do not spare themselves to give their children 
all possible educational advantages. Several young 
people of our church have won honors in local high 
schools. One disadvantage is that such young people 
leave us to seek work in the cities; so we have to 
train others to take their place. 

The pastor preaches in. Czech, but in the Sunday 
school and Christian Endeavor, English is being used 
more and more. Our people did not plan to colonize. 
When they came to this land of better opportunities, 


‘they gave their best loyalty to it. Our young people 


are 100 per cent American, and our church will soon 
be Czecho-Slovak in name only. We firmly believe 
that this investment will pay fine dividends in the 
future. 

Czech people are good farmers, They weathered the 
years of drought and depression and managed to adapt 
themselves to new ways of farming. Some months ago 
a visiting committee from a large agricultural college 
voted a Czech farm as the best “live-at-home” farm 
in the community. A Czech boy from our county won 
national honors in Chicago for his knoweldge of 
poultry. 


Our people manage nicely to earn their daily bread, 
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and they are grateful for the Sunday Bread graciously 
given to them by our Southern Presbyterian Church. 
We always meet our budget and we contribute to many 
worthy causes, helping to distribute God’s Word in 
this country and in the old country too. 

Our families are greatly scattered. When the roads 
are bad we visit our families by mail. For the shut- 
ins we have occasional cottage meetings to which all 
neighbors are always invited. In winter we have 
weekly prayer meetings on different farms, and the at- 
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tendance has been from thirty-five to forty. Neighbors 
come who would not come to church, and thus hear 
the message from the Word of God as well as through 
the hymns. 

Our elders, Mr. Paul Opocensky and Mr. John 
Vtipil, are respected, godly men. 

We are descendants of Moravians, a people who 
suffered greatly for the faith of their fathers. It is 
our purpose by the help of God to live and die in the 
same faith. 





Work Among the Hungarians 


ORK for the brethren from the Reformed 
W Church of Hungary is conducted at Ham- 

mond, La., in codperation with New Orleans 
Presbytery. 


“This Hungarian Church was not the direct product 
of our Home Mission work but has attained its present 
strength only through the care and assistance given to 
it since it united with our presbytery. It was originally 
a Reformed Church and was received upon its own 
request into the Presbytery of New Orleans on June 
5, 1907, with fifty-four members. Under the minis- 
try of Rev. John Kovacs, a frame church building, 
valued at about $1,500, was erected on the land donated 
by the Breckenridge Lumber Company, embracing 
twenty acres. It was dedicated on March 15, 1908. 


The churches of New Orleans, especially the First 
Church, contributed liberally towards its erection. Also 
when the church building was blown from its founda- 
tion twice within three years (on September 20, 1909, 
and on April 16, 1912), the other churches assisted 


them in restoring the building by their gifts. From 
1912 to 1920, Rev. A. Csontos supplied the church. 
“Since 1921 it has been served by Rev. Alexander 
Bartus, a child of the Hungarian colony near Ham- 
mond. He was received into the Hungarian Church 
in 1910, was received as a candidate for the ministry 
under the care of the presbytery, and studied for nine 


years in the Bloomfield Theological Seminary in New 
Jersey. He was ordained 1920, served for one year 
as pastor of the Hungarian Church at Aurora, IIL, 
was received as a member of New Orleans Presbytery, 
and took charge of the church of his parents. _ Under 
his ministry the Hungarian Church increased greatly 
in numbers and activity. Divine services are conducted 
entirely’ in the Hungarian language, while English is 
also used in teaching the young. The outward equip- 
ment was greatly improved by the installation of an 
electric plant furnishing church, community house, and 
manse with light and power. The community house is 
the finest assembly hall in Livingston Parish, used even 
by outsiders on request. It is larger even than the 
church and is equipped with modern conveniences. It 
was dedicated on March 21, 1930, with an impressive 
service, followed by a dinner served to the members 
and visitors.” (‘‘Presbyterianism in New Orleans and 
Adjacent Points.”’) 

The extensive and successful work for Hungarians 
in Abingdon Presbytery, centering at Norton, Va., was 
reluctantly discontinued a few years ago because of the 
inability to find a minister for this field at the death 
of Rev. B. Csuteros, who had served these people so 
long and so faithfully. Recently this work has been 
renewed under a competent minister, to the great joy 
of the Hungarian Presbyterians laboring in the coal 
fields in this part of the state. 





Our Cuban Work 


By REV. CHARLES A. RAYMOND, Lakeland, Florida 


N THE cities of Key West, Miami, and Tampa in 

Southern Florida there are large numbers, even 

thousands, of Cubans living together in certain 
areas. These Cubans are for the most part workers in 
the cigar industry, both men and women, young and 
old, being so employed. Many of them are Roman 
Catholics, yet the Catholic Church has been unable to 
reach and care for the ever-increasing horde. These 
people are, as a general rule, very poor and unable 
in any way to help support the work that: should be 
carried on in their midst. Yet they need the gospel 
message. Our Church has realized that they are a 
part of our Home Mission responsibility and is en- 
deavoring to care for their spiritual needs. 


The Ybor City Mission in Tampa, our most im- 
portant Cuban mission, has been doing a fine piece of 
work for fifteen years. Recently this work has been 
reorganized for the purpose of serving both Cubans and 
Italians in this community. Rev. Walter Passiglia, a 
product of the Kansas City Mission for Italians and 
a graduate of the 1932 class of Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, Va., has recently assumed the 
leadership of this challenging mission work. Mr. Pas- 
siglia is splendidly fitted by a rare combination of na- 
tive ability, pleasing personality, and ideal training 
and experience for the establishment of an outstand- 
ing work among the Cuban and Italian people of 
Tampa. The Woman’s Union, which is composed of 
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women from all the Presbyterian churches of the city, 
lends an especially helpful hand in conducting in- 
structional work and in training the young boys and 
girls in such things as sewing, cooking, simple car- 
pentry, and other like endeavors. 

Our physical equipment at Ybor City Mission con- 
sists of a manse and a church, and an adjoining home 
which is rented at present but which will be used for 
institutional purposes as the work grows. 

Our work in Key West is under the leadership of 
Dr. Alfred deBarritt, who received his early training 
in the service of the church in England. Dr. deBarritt 
is acting as pastor of our colored church in Key West, 
known as Trinity. This church was taken over by 
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the Miami Presbytery several years ago from the 
Wesleyan Church of England. In connection with his 
work among the colored people, Dr. deBarritt does a 
great deal of work for Cubans under a special appro- 
priation from the Home Mission Committee. In Key 
West our physical plant consists of a nice church build- 
ing, a large two-story manse, and very adequate equip- 
ment for carrying on Sunday-school work among both 
Cubans and Negroes. 

As yet practically nothing has been done for the 
more than 3,000 Cubans that live in the city of Miami, 
As opportunity offers and as financial conditions war- 
rant it, a work of great promise can be begun here. 
Our Church should not fail these near neighbors. 





‘A Page from the Past’ 


(EpiTor’s Nore:—Our attention has been called to an error in connection with the article on ‘The French 


Protestant Church in Charleston, South Carolina,’ appearing in the April issue of the Presbyterian Survey. 


In an 


editor’s note at the beginning of the article, the name of the beloved Dr. Vedder, pastor of the church for 


nearly fifty years, appears as Rev. John Vedder instead of Rev. Charles Stuart Vedder. 


this correction. 


We are glad to make 


From a recent letter written by Rev. William Hooper Adams, of Asheville, North Carolina, we 


quote the following interesting facts about Dr. Vedder and his associates.) 


was valedictorian of his class at Union Col- 

lege in 1851, poet, author, after-dinner 
speaker of wide acceptability, president for years of 
the New England Society at Charleston, although a 
New Yorker, and dean of the ministers of Charleston. 
He was also chaplain of the local camp of Confederate 
Veterans and on every 10th of May at Magnolia Ceme- 
tery, it was Charles Stuart Vedder who offered the 
prayer. 

“In the midst of the Civil War, three Northern men 
with Southern sympathies, met as students in the Pres- 
byterian Seminary in Columbia, S. C. In seniority 
they were Charles Stuart Vedder, formerly editor of a 
Democratic paper in New York; Gilbert R. Brackett, 
a native of Newton, Mass., who, having passed some 


6 rT HE Rev. Charles Stuart Vedder, D. D., LLD., 


years as a student in Amherst College, had come South 
for his health and to teach music; and my father, 
William Hooper Adams, a graduate of Harvard 
(760), a son of the famous Nehemiah Adams, D. D., 
Congregational theologian and pastor, author, and 
‘friend of the South,’ who jeopardized his influence in 
Boston and elsewhere by writing two books in extenua- 
tion of Southern slavery, from witnessing conditions in 
Georgia and South Carolina in 1854-’55. 


“All of these Northern men, Vedder, Brackett, and 
Adams, afterwards became pastors in Charleston and 
did yeoman service there and in presenting the South’s 
side in Reconstruction to their friends in New York 
and Massachusetts. They suffered much but won mul- 
titudes of friends and left blessed memories.” 





Spice Box 


1. Name some of the New Testament Italians re- 
ferred to in Dr. Bisceglia’s article. 

2. Name some of the outstanding Italian Protestants 
in America today. 

3. What does Mr. Kligerman say is the only unit- 
ing force binding the Jews of the world to- 
gether? 

4. What types of Jews do we find at the Emmanuel 
Neighborhood House in Baltimore? 

5. Who is pastor of the Valdese Presbyterian 
Church? How many members do they have? 
In what language is the gospel preached in 
the Valdese Presbyterian Church? 

6. Who opened a Sunday school for the Syrians in 
Atlanta, Ga., about thirty years ago, and who 
was employed as a full-time worker? 


Who sponsors the work at the Syrian Mission 
now? What kind of program is being car- 
ried on at the mission? 

7. What can we say about the religion of the Jew- 
ish youth today? What does Rabbi Magnin 
have to say on this subject? 

8. Where did the First Czecho-Slovakian Presby- 
terian Church of Prince George, Virginia, 
get its charter members? What language is 
used in the church services? 

9. What does Rev. Thomas C. Bryan mean by “Each 
in His Own Language’’? 

10. Where and among what people does Miss Lois 
Garrison work? What is the enrollment at 
the Presbyterian Chinese Mission ? 





